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Gentiemen :—You are aware that a 
prize was some time past offered by the In- 
stitute for the best essay on the subject of 
continued fevers. Eighteen candidates have 
entered the lists, but I must confess that I 
have felt both astonishment and grief at the 
manner in which they have treated the 
question ; hardly more than two or three 
make the least allusion to the state of the 
fluids, or venture on a suspicion of the pos- 
sibility of their being morbidly affected. In 
every one of their memoirs we have a pro- 
fusion of admirable anatomical descrip- 
tions ; the colour, the consistence, and the 
size of the organs are carefully noted ; the 
ulcerated follicles and patches of the intes- 
tine, and the points of eruption on the skin, 
are all counted with marvellous exacti- 
tude and patience; but nota syllable are we 
told respecting the condition of the blood, 
Again, the symptoms are successively pass- 
ed in review, their degrees of gravity appre- 
ciated with the help of numerous facts, and 
a multitude of different treatments described 
for each. 

I may here remark, that you may shrewdly 
suspect diseases, for which such various 
modes of treatment are recommended, to be 
really dangerous or difficult to be cured; 
nothing so difficult to cure as that which 
everything cures, Next comes, in its turn, a 
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long discussion on bleeding ; especially on 
the extent to which that mode of treatment 
may be carried with propriety. Whole 
chapters are devoted to the examination of 
the effects produced by the removal of 
blood, but not a word is said regarding the 
physical and chemical properties ‘ of that 
liquid. I am far from contesting the advan- 
tages to be derived from the anatomical 
study of disease (though, truth to say, we 
have not yet gained much additional know- 
ledge of their proper mode of treatment 
thereby), but in order to trace back dis- 
orders to their causes, it is not enough to 
examine their material consequences. 

The loss of its coagulability, Gentlemen, 
is not the only change in its constitution 
capable of causing its stagnation in the 
capillary system. Every possible degree 
of disproportion in size between the liquid 
and the tubes it has to traverse, inevitably 
induces mechanical obstructions to its pas- 

and extravasations. Mercury, by rea- 
son of its fluidity, is one of the fittest sub- 
stances for injection, yet its particles can- 
not, in the living subject, force their way 
through the ultimate ramifications of the 
blood-vessels. The force with which the 
eperation is performed on the dead subject 
in our dissecting-rooms triumphs over the 
obstacles encountered, but either the walls 
of the vessels are ruptured or excessively 
dilated ; the same effect may be produced, 
though in a less degree, by the irregular 
action of the heart; but in many cases no 
rupture takes place, aud the column of 
liquid remains motionless, because the in- 
jected metal prevents its advance. Mer- 
cury may be introduced with impunity into 
the stomach, because it enters the veins 
globule by globule; it may, in the same way, 
be absorbed after frictions externally, be- 
cause it has been previously triturated along 
with some fatty material, and it is obliged 
to pass through the epidermis before it 
reaches the vascular rete of the chorion. 
On the contrary, in every case where it is 
directly injected into the circulation, and 
not, as it were, sifted, by passing through 
our membranes, it is found not to be suffi- 
ciently minutely divided; the globules 
unite in masses — too large for the 
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ducts through which their passage would 
have to be accomplished. The capillaries 
become immediately blocked up, all motion 
of liquids in their interior ceases, and if the 
functions of the organ on which the experi- 
ment is made be indispensable to life, the 
animal dies. 

This is exactly what has happened in the 
case of the animal now laid on the table. 
Two hundred grammes of mercury were in- 
jected into the right primitive carotid, which 
instantly brought on all the symptoms cha- 
racteristic of an ictus sanguinis, as it has 
been called; these proved fatal in a few 
minutes. Let us begin the autopsy by the 
skall ; you observe that as I divide the in- 
teguments investing that cavity, minute 
drops of mercury escape between the lips 
of the wound, a fact which, by the way, 
shows the facility of anastomotic commnni- 
cation between the two external carotids. 
The metal was only injected into one of 
them, and yet it has reached the branches 
of both with equal ease. I now raise the 
bone and dura mater, and disclose to your 
view a very beautiful appearance of the pia 


mater. It resembles a silvery pellicle, 
spread over the nervous substance, follow- | 
ing its various undulaticns, investing its | 
eminences, and sinking into its depressions. | 
The brain and cerebellum are invested on | 
all sides by a rete formed by the interlace. | 
ment of the various minute canals into which | 
the injection has penetrated. But the | 
column of mercury seems to terminate ab- 
ruptly insome points, where, no doubt, the 
globules of the metal were too large to 
effect any further passage. The remark I 
made respecting the anastomoses on the 
exterior of the skull is quite as applicable 
here ; such is the uniformity of distribution 
of the injected fluid, that it would be impos- 
sible to tell, by the simple inspection of the 
the vessels of the pia mater, whether the 
metal was pushed into the right or left 
carotid. 

Phenomena such as these incline one to 
ask, whether it be possible for the blood of 
the living subject to undergo morbid altera- 
tion of such a kind as to contain corpuscula 
incapable, from their size, of circulating 
through the vessels. In spite of the conti- 
nual changes this liquid undergoes by the 
reception of new materials and the rejection 
of some of the old ones, it is difficult to con- 
ceive its admitting substances out of pro- 
portion, in point of size, with the tubes 
through which it moves, and for this reason 
these substances, before reaching the blood, 
must pass through porous membranes, 
Now the pores which must thus be travers- 
ed are so minute, that their diameter can 
scarcely equal that of the capillaries, and | 
consequently it appears to me to be impro- 
bable that corpuscula of very large size, in 
comparison with those tubes, can directly 
enter the circulation, 
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But, on the other hand, here is a circum- 
stance which may very easily come to pass ; 
some chemical agent or other is absorbed, 
enters the circulation, and modifies the 
globules, or some one of the elements of the 
blood. A chemical process commences, and 
granulations are deposited in the interior of 
the minute vessels, block it up, and arrest 
the motion of the column of blood. It is 
in this manner that a concentrated acid in- 
jected into the stomach causes death, by 
coagulating the albumen of the blood, and 
obstructing the flow of that fluid mechani- 
cally. 

I now present you one of the defibrinised 
animals under experiment, and which a few 
days past laboured under ail the symptoms 
of purulent ophthalmia, redness and tume- 
faction of the conjunctiva, commencing opa- 
city of the cornea, and discharge of tears 
mingled with pus. The condition of the 
different organic functions was indicative of 
a typhoid state of the system. The animal 
was puton a nourishing diet; strengthen- 
ing food was given him in sufficient quan- 
tity, and, as you see, he has undergone a 
complete metamorphosis, He was at the 
period I have adverted to in a complete 
state of prostration ; he is now gay and full 
of life. His eyes are quite cured, the 
cornea has recovered its nataral polish and 
transparence, except in one or two spots, 
where you perceive specks indicating the 
site of the ulcerations that had commenced 
to form, 

I called your attention some days ago to 
a curious appearance observed in several 
animals deprived of part of their fibrine, 
namely, the formation of ecchymoses and 
ulcerations of the skin; being at the time 
doubtful whether they were to be attribut- 
ed to the altered constitution of the blood, 
or to a cutaneous disease in existence previ- 
ous to our experiment, I determined to ex- 
amine the next animal carefully before 
withdrawing its fibrine. This I have done 
in the case of the greyhound bitch I now 
show you. Several bloodlettings have been 
practised on her on different occasions, and 
in each instance the debrifinised blood rein- 
jected into the veins. All the morbid phe- 
nomena usually developed in such cases 
(and with these you are perfectly well ac- 
quainted ) have occurred in this animal, but 
besides these the skin, which was perfectly 
healthy before the operations performed on 
her had been commenced, presents a pecu- 
liar morbid condition, which I am glad to 
have an opportunity of showing you. When 
the animal stands erect you observe ulcer- 
ated patches of variable sizes, here and 


| there, on the surface of its body, while the 


hair and integuments are perfectly natural 
in the intervals, It seems difficult at first 
to account for the position occupied by the 
ulcerations ; but by making the animal lie 
down we soon discover that these are limit- 
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ed to the spots which come in contact with 
the ground. The right side is alone affect- 
ed, because the animal constantly lay on it ; 
and the largest patches are seen on the fore- 
arm and the prominent parts of the pelvis, 
because those parts most genera!ly support 
the weight of the body. The similarity of 
these phenomena to those observed towards 
the close of some di in the h sub- 
ject is most striking. The patients are re- 
duced to a state of emaciation, and the 
pulse is small and weak, for the heart par- 
ticipates in the general debility, and its 
contractions scarcely possess the force re- 
quired to set the columns of blood in mo- 
tion. The dorsal decubitus is the least 
fatiguing attitade under such circumstances, 
and on the back generally, and on the 
sacrum in particular, the greatest amount of 
pressure consequently bears. The weak- 
ness of the patient condemns him to a state 
of complete immobility ; the capillary cir- 
culation b hanically pended 
in the compressed parts, the integuments 
redden and ulcerate, and eschars form, 
Observe, too, that the ulcerations occur at 
the same period of their disease in the defi- 
brinised dog and the typhoid patient; and 
in one and the other those spots only are 
affected where the passage of the blood into 
the capillaries is rendered impossible in 
consequence of mechanical compression. Is 
no inference to be drawn from such facts as 
these ? 

You will remember, Gentlemen, that a 
few days past I showed you a remarkable 
case of puruleat ophthalmia in a subject 
whose blood was evidently in a morbid 
state. M. James, through whose means I 
was enabled to communicate the particulars 
of it to you, fancied that he had remarked a 
similar condition in an old man in M, Bres- 
chet’s wards. This individual, who had 
been admitted with a violent contusion of 
the leg, accompanied with denudation of the 
tibia, fell in a few days into a state of com- 
plete debility ; constantly lying on the back 
brought on the formation of a large eschar 
over the sacrum, and it is probable that he 
cannot long survive. Be that as it will, I 
have myself been to see him, and ascertained 
that the cornea is softened in such manner 
that it must soon undergo perforation. How- 
ever, I must inform you that the state of the 
blood is by no means such as the disorders 
he suffers under would lead us to expect; 
that fluid is, on the contrary, perfectly co- 
agulable, and has furnished the hard and 
resisting clot Inow show you. The explana- 
tion of this singular fact I am at present 
unable even to guess; we must, therefore, 
content ourselves with noting the fact, with 
the intention of availing ourselves of it at 
some other time. 

I taught you in my last lecture that the 
yellowish stratum which accidentally solidi- 
fies at the upper part of the coagulum, con. 


sists of fibrine separated from the globules, 
and that a physical agency perfectly inde- 
pendent of inflammation, namely, specific 
gravity, is the cause of this abnormal super- 
position of the fibrine. You also learned 
that this buff, which is only an occasional 
appearance in human blood, occurs almost 
constantly in that of the horse, and there 
ordiuarily forms two-thirds of the total mass 
of the clot. I also showed you that we can 
produce at will this separation of the fibrine, 
by mixing sugar in solution with the blood, 
whereby the precipitation of the globules is 
promoted. You have seen numerous ex- 
amples of this in the nebulous and other 
clots which I have had occasion to lay before 
you since the commencement of the present 
session. The main point which now remains 
to be determined is, why it should make its 
appearance in some cases and not in others ; 
but before entering upon this question, for 
which, in truth, I scarcely hope to find an 
answer, I shall mention a fact I had forgot- 
ten to speak of before. In cases where a 
buffy clot is about to form, some yellowish 
serum is observed to accumulate on the sur- 
face of the blood ; this is especially remark- 
able in the instance of the horse. Now, if 
this serum be removed, it will coagulate like 
the fibrine itself; and the same process will 
go on until all the fibrine of the blood has 
coagulated. I had remarked this fact, 
which struck me not a little, the first, as I 
had fancied ; but it appears that Dr. John 
Davy noticed it before me, in his researches 
on the coagulation of the blood. 

The practical question to which the subject 
of the buff leads is, whether we can rationally 
deduce any consequences from its presence. 
It has long been the invariable habit of 
authors of treatises on practical medicine to 
recommend attentive examination of the 
blood ; and their instructions are generally 
followed. But the manner in which the 
task is performed is extremely superficial, 
and yet from the information it furnishes, the 
necessity of a second bleeding is very often 
inferred. For my part, I have, for a number 
of years, paid no other attention to this phe- 
nomenon than such as my curiosity to become 
acquainted with its cause has required: 
truth to say, I bleed my patients but little, 
and I do not perceive that they fare a whit 
worse than those of my neighbours. Never- 
theless, this same buff has excited, and still 
continues to excite, laborious research on 
the part of medical men ; and conscientious 
observers have evinced a zeal and sagacity 
in its study worthy of a better cause, at 
least to judge by the backward state in 
which our knowledge respecting it still is. 
M. Piorry, whose indefatigable ardour is 
really worthy of admiration, has of late pub- 
lished some researches on what he calle 
diseases of the blood, wherein the buff plays 
an active part in the production of morbid 
phenomena ; to such a degree that the author 
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proposes to range the condition producing 
it with the immense class of affections the 
titles of which terminate in itis, and, in 
short, to term this state of the blood an 
hemitis, But, Gentlemen, I would ask oe 
how can we draw such a conclusion as this, 
or any other inference of importance from 
the presence of the buff, when, as all the 
world knows, its formation depends on 
various circumstances that have no manner 
of connection with disease’? Thus, if the 
opening in the vein be too small, or its pa- 
rallelism with that in the integuments im- 
perfect, or if a globule of fat interfere with 
the flow of the liquid, and cause the blood 
to trickle away, it is certain that no buff will 
form. But open the same vessel largely, 
and receive the blood into a narrow and deep 
vessel, and on the following day you will 
find the results in the two cases widely dif- 
ferent. Now, by this simple exposition of 
facts, the question, in so far as regards the 
importance attributed to it in pathology, 
appears to be solved. What consequence 
can yon attach to the appearance of a con- 
dition which extraneous agencies influeuce 
so materially. For, either it constitutes a 
ic sign (and if so it ought 
to occur in all similar cases, which is 
not found to be the fact), or it is a merely 
advertitious formation, without practical 


signification, and one which only deserves to | morbid 


be noted for form sake, far from being made 
the foundation of the course pursued in the 
treatment. But if medical men will cling to 
the opinion they have so long maintained, 
let them at least be consistent, and apply 
their measures of treatment to the vessel in 
which the blood is received; for it is this 
that modifies the coagulation of the blood and 
produces the morbid appearance so terribly 
dreaded ; let them change its shape, and then 
they will have employed a much more in- 
fallible remedy for the evil they fear than 
bloodlettings repeated ever so frequently. 
But no, they bleed, because the buff is an 
inflammatory p henomenon ; they bleed again 
to cause its engginaans, and, in truth, 
they are ordinarily successful in this respect 
after having let blood a certain number of 
times in succession, say three, four, five, 
six,or more. Butthat it should thus dis- 
appear is not in the least to be wondered at ; 
there are two reasons why it should so hap- 
: either the patient is worn out and ex- 
Reusted by the frequent losses of blood he 
, and his impoverished fluids, 
deprived in a great measure of their fibrine 
(in the manner our experiments have so 
satisfactorily demonstrated), are incapable 
of furnishing any more of that principle for 
separation ; or, if the individual be robust 
and plethoric, and his blood have resisted, 
in a measure, the means of effecting its de- 
composition employed with so much hardi- 
hood, all this proves is, that the last vene- | 
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as those I have just described as 
favourable to the production of the 
nomenon in question, Now i 


oo men guided by the desire to be useful 
to their fellow-sufferers, and to raise their 
art to the highest rank ; is it upon visionary 
notions, such as those I have been speaking 
of, that they should found their therapeutical 
doctrines? And here is a fact of no trifling 
import, more especially as it comes from a 
gentleman who is to a certain extent our 
opponent on the present question : M. Piorry 
has announced that in sixty-three bleedings, 
performed on pleuritic patients, under the 
most favourable conditions possible, the 
failed to make its appearance 


you see, Gentlemen, how it is 
to eradicate the most absurd prejudices : in 
spite of the evidence of our experiments 
men continue to maintain that the boff is 
the source and origin of inflammations,—io 
spite of their seeing us develop at will these 
same inflammations by depriving the blood 
of this same buff. You know that in each 
instance, where we removed a part of its 
fibrine from an animal by bleeding, or where 
we injected divers substances into the circu- 
lating system, you invariably saw the precise 
id disorders and lesions, affecting the 
same organs and assuming the same forms, so 
often seen in our hospital autopsies, produced 
at the exact hour foretold at the time of the 
experiment. And, in defiance of all the in- 
formation thus acquired, you would bleed 
in order to combat the ridiculous bugbear 
of pathologists, and although you are aware 
that it is developed under every condition of 
the system, both in health and disease! 
Bat, you will say, must we then prohibit 
venesection in pleurisy, in pneumonia, Kc. ; 
and, if we refuse to employ it in such cases, 
what treatment is to be adopted in its room ? 
Gentlemen, I will state to you with fidelity 
my convictions on this point. If bleeding 
be prescribed because the blood is buffy, I 
say that they who so prescribe it act in defi- 
ance of facts, and hence I utterly reject, on 
this score, the propriety of its employment. 
But if bleeding be advised, because it re- 
lieves the patient, diminishes the o 
he feels, soothes his pain; and, finally, be- 
cause patients habitually recover by, or 
rather after the use of this remedial agent, 
then, empiric as I am, I admit that we are 
justified in having recourse to it: neverthe- 
less I must, at the same time, declare that I 
capnot conscientiously affirm, in the majority 
of cases, that the malady would not have 
gone through its periods, and reached a for- 
tunate termination, had venesection not been 
employed. And my doubts on this head are 
by the fact that if, 
weaken your ient, you support 
and, watching 


was performed under conditions such | physical and 
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the disease ciosely in all its promote 
the occurrence of favourable crises, and 
assist Nature (by directing abstinence from 
solids, and the use of diluents) in overcom- 
ing the obstacles she encounters, you fre- 
quently see rapid recoveries occur, more 
rapid even than those witnessed as the se- 
quence of abundant and repeated bloodlet- 
ting. The methods of treatment, with which 
we are now acquainted, are unfit to fulfil 
such indications as those I have enumerated ; 
this I am well aware of, and, indeed, in the 
present state of things, I am, as I have more 
than once declared, persuaded that it is 
wiser to stand still, and do nothing, than act, 
as we must do so often, under the apprehen- 
sion of possibly increasing the violence of 
the disorder. For you must remember that 
the treatment by bloodletting, employed in 
almost every case of acute disease, but 
especially in those I have adverted to, is 
one of the means of inducing those very 
diseases in healthy animals. Bleeding 
lessens the quantity of fibrine, proportion- 
ally increases that of the serum, and weakens 
the energy of coagulation; and you are 
aware that whatever interferes with the coa- 
gulability of the blood—its most important 
quality—manifests itself by morbid altera- 
tions in the organs, whence, ia their turn, 
result a variety of serious general affections. 
Upon this point I feel, Gentlemen, that I 
cannot address you too impressively, for the 
_ vast deductions it directly furnishes are of a 
kind to operate a most useful change in the 
theory and practice of our art. 

But to return to the buff: this substance 
sometimes assumes particular appearances, 
of which M. Piorry has described a new 
species, distinguished by being granular, 
resembling an unequal irregular membrane, 
and by having its surface raised into emi- 
nences, as though it were tubercular. This 
author conceives that where such characters 
are observed in the buff, they announce that 
absorption of pus has taken place, and he 
consequently terms this abnormal condition 
of the fibrine piohamia, Remark, however, 
that the absorption of pus by the blood-ves- 
sels is, in the first place, anything but a 
demonstrated fact; but, as I trust to have 
an opportunity of treating this subject with 
all the detail it requires at a future period, 
let it suffice for me now to say that my re- 
searches so far induee me ty to believe 
that, when pus is found in the , it has 
been formed therein by some precess or 
other, the nature of which is no better under- 
stood than that whereby it is produced ex- 
ternally to the vessels. But I am induced 
to reject the opinion advocated by M. Piorry, 
because the little yellowish masses, which, 
it is true, have a purulent appearance to the 
naked eye, present no globules of pus when 
examined under the microscope,—globules 
which, as 1 have already stated to you, are 
easily distinguishable hess those of the 
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blood by their much greater size and by 
other characters. Nothing is to be seen in 
the tubercles of the buff in question but a 
kind of filament, of which there are vast 
aoumbers, crossing each other in different di- 
rections, and thus bounding spaces in ex- 
actly the same manner as we have observed 
in the cellulo-fibrinous net-works frequently 
shown you. I pushed the inquiry further, 
by trying if we could produce this purulent 
buff in animals. No plan could certainly be 
better calculated for ensuring success, if 
such were to be obtained at all, than exam- 
ining the blood of an animal after an injec- 
tion of pus into the circulation had been 
practised : now, I have not, in any instance 
where this was done, met with the piohemic 
coagulation of M. Piorry. I am far from 
denying the fact itself, but I think that the 
explanation offered of it is not well found- 
ed; I therefore propese fully investigating 
the question by-and-by. 

In fine, Gentlemen, it results from the in- 
quiry we have instituted into the formation 
of the so-called inflammatory buff, that it is 
impossible to tell, in all instances, why it 
should or should not make its appearance. 
In addition, however, to the circumstances 
whereby it is evidently influenced, and which 
T have already made | bees to you, it would 
appear that the intimate composition of the 
blood modifies its characters, according as 
itself is affected. Ino illustration of this, 
here is a mixture of natural Marienbad 
water and blood in which an 
clot has formed, resembling those I have al- 
ready laid before you, in other respects as 
well as in the oscillations propagated little 
by little over the entire mass: these, as you 
plainly see here, give the whole the appear- 
ance of a living animal. Here the globules 
remain attached to the fibrine, and are, as it 
were, incorporated with it,—a condition 
which must be attributed to this water and 
the salts it contains, because, had we em- 
ployed an aqueous solution of sugar instead, 
the fibrine would have coagulated in the 
form of a buff, and the globules would have 
been precipitated. 1 varied the proportion 
of Marienbad water, but in every instance 
found its effects to be the same. 

The different clots produced in our expe- 
riments (I keep them carefully in the open 
air io order to ascertain the nature of the 
changes effected by time) have presented 
a curious phenomenon, which will possibly 
guide us to the discovery of the means em- 
ployed by Nature in the formation of cica- 
trices. A stratum composed of two laminw 
has formed at the upper part of every one 


of them. One of them is moist and adheres 
inferiorly to the coagulum ; the other, free 
superiorly, has become dry from the contact 
of the air, and prevents the evaporation of 
the fluid part of the blood. This stratum, 
which pretty accurately resembles a mush- 
room in point of form, 


glued as it is to the 
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sides of the vessel, at the points where it 
came in contact with them, is analogous, as 
it appears to me, to that formed by snails to 
close the entry of their shell hermetically, 
and so preserve themselves from the action 
of the air. As occurring in wounds it may 
be assimilated to the epidermic matter 
which, according to certain anatomists, is 
the product of a particular secretion, created 
for the circumstances, and suspended when 
the necessity for it ceases to be felt. This 
fact is worthy of your attention ; this is the 
instrument whereby union by first intention 
is effected, whereby the adhesion of the di- 
vided extremities of the capillaries is brought 
about, and the circulation kept up,—all of 
which could not be the case if the extremi- 
ties of the divided vessels were left in free 
contact with the air. 

I shall conclude this lecture with an ex- 
periment connected with the question of the 
coagulation of the blood. So far almost all 
the gases we have tried have promoted the 
occurrence of that phenomenon, especially 
oxygen, nitrogen, and cyanogen. I have 
commenced the trials I spoke of to you by 
making one of my patients in the Hétel 
Dieu, affected with typhoid fever, respire 
the former of those gases; from this first 
case, however, as it was a very slight one, 
no conclusion of any kind can be drawn. 
T must wait until some more cases are ad- 
mitted in order to put my notion to the 
necessary test ; meanwhile I should wish to 
ascertain if the act of respiration itself causes 
a variation in the degree of coagulability of 
the blood. I shall, therefore, repeat an ex- 
periment made by Bichat, which consists in 
fitting a cock to the trachea, opening the 
carotid on one side, and examining the 
changes which the blood undergoes accord- 
ing as the animal is allowed to breathe 
freely or otherwise. In the present case, 
however, our chief object is not to witness 
the change in the colour of the liquid, but to 
learn whether it does or does not, at the 
same time as it loses its scarlet colour, lose 
in some degree the property of solidifying. 
This, however, will not be a decisive experi- 
ment as regards the latter point, for death 
must occur before the animal could have 
remained sufficiently long without air, 
However, circumstances exist under which 
black blood circulates in the arteries: this 
is especially the case when the orifice of 
communication between the auricles is not 
completely closed after birth, whereby the 
affection termed cyanosis is produced. We 
are also acquainted with the influence of the 
eighth pair on the blood, and shall now add 
to the facts we have acquired those dis- 
covered by the present experiment. 

The carotid and trachea have been laid 
bare beforehand ; I now make an incision in 
latter parallel the cartilaginous 
rings composing it, introduce a cock 
into the orifice so made, Observe, Gentle- 
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men, that the trachea not the 
slightest share of sensibility ; the animal did 
not evince the least sign of suffering when I 
divided it. I open the carotid now, and you 
see that the blood escaping from it is of 
scarlet colour, in fact, normal. I turn the 
cock ; the animal begins to make violent and 
ineffectual efforts to breathe, and you will 
remark that the blood gradually assumes a 
darker tint; it has now become almost com- 
pletely venous, although it flows from an 
artery. I receive afew drops into a glass, 
as I did of the scarlet-coloured fluid also. 
I open the cock, and the blood reacquires 
the red tint almost instantaneously; you 
will notice that it recovers the colour 
with greater facility than it loses it. 

The state of asphyxia was kept up for two 
minutes; I now tie the artery, remove 
the cock. The different samples of blood 
just obtained have all of them coagulated. 
Consequently, just as 1 had foreseen would 
be the case, the limited duration of the ex- 
periment prevents us from being able to 
draw any conclusion as to the influence of 
the act of respiration on the coagulation of 
the blood. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE 


PATHOLOGY OF CHILDREN. 
BY P. HENNIS GREEN, M.B. 


TUBERCLES OF THE BRAIN, 

Case 1.—Marie Brouet, eight years of 
age, was admitted into the hospital on the 
15th of July. For the last five months she 
had complained of pain in the head, and 
sented various lesions of motility. Her 
parents both died of pulmonary consump- 
tion. The child does not now complain of 
pain in the head, and her intellectual facul- 
ties are perfectly clear ; pulse natural; skin 
cool; progression difficult. When she 
attempts to walk the movements are ex- 
tremely irregular and uncertain, but do not 
resemble those of chorea. There is no lesion 
of sensibility ; no paralysis or contracture. 

18. The headach is now intense, occupies 
the frontal region, and is accompanied by 
bilious vomiting, with constipation for the 
jast four days ; the child is agitated during 
the night, and slept little ; pulse 76,—Sina- 
pisms to the legs. 

20. Violent delirium during the night, 
which disapppeared towards morning, and 
was succeeded by extreme agitation and rest- 
lessness; the child cries when approached ; 

21. Constant agitation, and cries during 
the night; in the morning stupor. The eyes 
appear prominent, and half covered by their 
lids; pupils dilated; tendency to retraction 
of the head, 
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22. The patient is much less stupid than 
she was yesterday. She answers when 
en to, but does not seem to be aware 
she is in an hospital; does not complain 
of headach, though she frequently exclaimed 
during the night,“‘Oh, my head! my head !” 
no convulsive movement of the limbs; 
rigidity of the neck persists; no change of 
sensibility on either side of the body; eyes 
extremely sensitive to the action of light ; 
pulse 108; obstinate constipation ; tongue 
natural.—Four leeches behind each ear; 
sinapisms to the legs; lavement ; common 
tisane, 

30. The child lies in a state of coma; ex- 
tremities relaxed; head retracted ; pupils 
dilated, with oscillation of the iris; sight 
and hearing are lost; excretions passed in- 
voluntarily ; pulse 130 ; respiration 40. 

In this state the patient lay uatil 8 o'clock, 
P.M,, when general convulsions set in, the 
breathing became stertorous, and she died 
at 10 o’clock. 

Body examined 33 hours after death, 

External appearance. — Emaciation; no 
cadaveric rigidity; greenish tint of the ab- 
domen, 

Nervous system,—The membranes which 
cover the superior portion of the brain pre- 
sent a natural appearance; at the base the 
arachnoid, near the circle of Willis and 
pons varolii, is separated from the pia mater 
by a gelatinous fluid. In the lateral ventri- 
cles there are about three ounces of turbid 
serum, in which are suspended some albu- 
minous flocculi ; the lining membrane of the 
ventricles is rough, irregular, and covered 
here and there with false membranes. 

The fornix and septum lucidum are dif- 
fluent. The nervous substance is not much 
injected. 

In the centre of the cerebellum is a tuber- 
culous mass as large as a chesnut. The 
surrounding cerebral matter is injected, but 
not softened. 

Respiratory system.—The lungs are studded 
with miliary tubercles ; the bronchial glands 
are also tuberculous, and some of them 
softened in the centre. 

A inal viscera.—The organs contained 
in the abdominal cavity are perfectly healthy. 

Case 2.—Eagenie Vanier, nine years of 
age, admitted 2ist May. The father of this 
child is more than 60 years of age. The 
mother died of pulmonary consumption at 
the age of 32 ; complexion scrofulous ; weak 
constitution ; thorax malformed ; had hoop- 
ing-cough at the age of eight years, which 
lasted three months, and during which she 
expectorated bloody sputa ; since then irre- 
gular accesses of fever, cough, intense head- 
ach, returning at irregular intervals ; alter- 
nate constipation and diarrhoea ; intelligence 
has remained undisturbed; no convulsive 
movements or paralysis were observed ; loss 
of for the last three months, 


Present state-—Face pale and thin; ex- 
tremities feeble; abdomen tumefied, and 
when pressed on can feel irregular tumours 
in interior, about umbilicus ; ganglia of neck 
tumefied also; cough frequent, without ex- 
pectoration ; dull sound ; souffle tubaire and 
gurgling under left clavicle; but little 
trouble of respiration; skin moderately 
warm ; pulse 112; respiration 28; tongue 
moist and covered with a white fur; but little 
thirst; appetite capricious; constipation ; 
abdomen painful ; headach ; deafness well 
marked ; sees well; intellect clear.—Pur- 
gative powder ; gum-draught ; milk. 

During the succeeding days but little 
change presented itself; the only remarkable 
symptoms being the deafness, headach, and 
a remarkable degree of stupor; no diar- 
rhoea ; no stool, except after each Javement ; 
she contiaued in the same state, and died on 
4th June, without any convulsion or struggle. 


Examination 36 hours after death. 

Nervous system.—The cerebral membranes 
are free from alteration; no infiltration of 
the pia mater is apparent; at the posterior 
and superior part of the left hemisphere was 
a tubercle, about the size of a large pea, situ- 
ate in the gray substance of the convolutions ; 
the surrounding tissues are perfectly natu- 
ral; a tubercle of similar size is situate at 
the base of the same hemisphere, and is ad- 
herent to the tentorium cerebelli; the rest 
of the brain is healthy. 

Respiratory system.—The larynx and tra- 
chea are healthy; the bronchial membrane 
is slightly injected; the bronchial glands 
are tuberculous; the left lung adheres 
throughout to the chest and — and 
is studded with tubercles, some of which 
are softened ; there are tuberculous cavities 
in the superior lobe of this lung, and the 
surrounding cellular tissue is the seat of 
chronic inflammation. The summit of the 
right lung adheres to the costal pleura; tu- 
bercles less numerous than in the left lung ; 
no cavern ; the cervical ganglia are enlarged 
and tuberculous; pericardium and heart 
healthy. 

Abdominal viscera.—The mesenteric glands 
are greatly enlarged and tuberculous ; mu- 
cous membrane of the stomach normal; the 
duodenum near its termination presents seve- 
ral lenticular ulcerations,evidently produced 
by miliary tubercles, which occupy the 
centre; the same kind of ulcerations are 
found throughout the whole of the small 
intestines, and become more numerous in the 
neighbourhood of the ilio-cecal valve ; the 
mucous membrane in the neighbourhood of 
these ulcers is thinned, but furnishes slips 
of two to three lines in length ; the large in- 
testines also contain ulcerations, less 
number, and a quantity of indurated feces. 
Liver, of a brown-red colour, adheres su- 
periorly te the diaphragm ; contains a few 
miliary tubercles, which are also found iq 
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numbers in the spleen; there are a few 
miliary tubercles in the cortical substance of 
the kidneys, and the right kidney contains 
one as large as a nut; glands surround- 


ing the are tuberculous, but that 
organ is healthy. lar, 


Case 3.—Jeanne Masson, ten years of 
age, admitted 14th June, 1886; eyes dark, 
hair extremely dark. Both father and mother 
enjoy good health; grandfather died of pul- 
monary consumption ; one of her sisters died 
of pulmonary consumption at the age of 18; 
she herself was originally of strong constitu- 
tion ; never suffered from any illness of a 
scrofulous nature; never had convulsions, 
nor diarrhoea, nor worms ; nor spit blood. 
At the age of seven she had measles, and 
six months afterwards varioloid ; both were 
very mild. Six weeks ago she began to 
complain of pain in the head, oceupying the 
whole head, but chiefly the frontal region, 
so severe as to prevent her from sleeping, 
and to change her temper altogether; with 
headach she had constant vomiting for three 
weeks, and most obstinate constipation ; her 
progression now became uncertain, and she 
ceased to go of messages, from fear of falling 
in the street ; after three weeks the vomiting 
ceased, but the headach and constipation 

isted; she now commenced to cough 
(oever did so before); and during the last 
fteen days has had irregular fever, pain 
and stiffness in the muscles of the neck, and 
was compelled to goto bed, The pain in 
the head and neck was so severe as to pre- 
vent sleep, and force acute cries from her ; 
no delirium or convulsive movements. Was 
brought in a coach to the hospital, and her 
er carried her, in his arms, up to the 
ward; bled from nose about fifteen days 
ago ; no tumefied glands of neck. Six leeches 
had been applied to the anus at commence- 
ment of malady; cataplasms to the abdo- 
men ; sinapisms to legs, and two purgative 
draughts given, which brought away some 
extremely hard fzcal matter. 

15. Decubitus dorsal ; the head is inclined 
backwards and to the left side; when we 
try to bend it the patient cries out from 
pain ; she complains of pain iu the centre of 
the forehead, and also in the back of the 
neck, where it is severe; there is slight 
strabismus to theleft; she cannot support a 
strong light; pupils moderately dilated and 
contractile ; the lids conserve their normal 
contractility, remain half open ; no deviation 
of mouth; tongue white and dry; puts it 
out with difficulty; answers perfectly cor- 
rectly, but was delirious, and so much agi- 
tated during the night as to require to 
tied; her answers, however, are slow, and 
she seems a little dull (assoupi) ; sees well ; 
no appetite nor thirst; no vomiting; no 
stool yesterday; a lavement, which 
was wn up, came away without pro- 
ducing any effect ; there is no change of 


sensibility or motility in the arms; sbe can 
close pte feebly, but is unable to 
elevate the legs from the bed; the abdomen 


slow, 16, but not sighing, deep and irregu- 

» some irations being much Jonger 
than others ; skin dry and moderately warm ; 
pulse 104. The child is unable to sit up in 
bed, hence we were unable to examine the 
chest accurately ; we hear some rale ronflant 
at upper part of chest, and the sound on per- 
cussion is clear.—Decoction of mallows ; 
leeches ; lavement, with two ounces of 
manna ; diet. 

M. Guersent did not venture to give a 
dia is to-day ; but seemed to to 
typhus fever. 

16. Was agitated and delirious all 
night; same position in bed as yesterday, 
the head being still inclined to the left side. 
The child is much more drowsy than yes- 
terday ; eyelids quite closed ; conjunctive 
moderately suffused ; lids not contractile, 
pupils dilated; the face is pale, and does 
not flush up; its expression is dull, and the 
child says that she has a constant inclination 
to sleep; she complains much of pain in 
the forehead and back of the neck, and 
directs to a point over the first and second 
cervical vertebra. Any motion of the head 
gives pain, and produces from time to time 
a low complaint between a sigh and a moan ; 
she answers rationally, but not so distinctly 
as yesterday ; sight and hearing are quite 
normal; still some slight strabismus, and 
pain of eyes on the admission of light; no 
remarkable modification of sensibility or 
motility in the limbs ; deglutition perfect ; 
no vomiting or nausea; no deviation of 
mouth or tongue; abdomen still retracted 
and free from pain ; tongue brown and dry, 
but without crust; lips dry and cracked ; 
no sudamina or rose spots on any part of 
the body ; lavement produced no effect, but 
afterwards had two very slight evacuations ; 
small short cough; skin very warm and 
moist; pulse 94, regular; respiration 14 ; 
there is a long pause between each inspira- 
tion, and then a deep and a short inspiration 
succeed each other quickly.—Decoction of 
mallows; gum-draught; purgative lave- 
ment, with two oances of manna; 
leeches to painful part of neck, 

17. The child lies in bed in a state of ex- 
treme stupor (during the day of the 16th the 
face flushed up several times; asked often 
for drink, and passed urine in bed) ; she is. 
roused when spoken to, but does not attempt 
to stir or 5 of herself; the eyelids are 
half open, the left one more so than the right ; 
pupils moderately dilated; no evident stra- 
bismus; puts out tongue imperfectly, and 
slight deviation of organ to left side ; it is 
brown and dry, without crust; lips dry and 
cracked; face slightly coloured; forehead 
moderately warm; no pulsation of carotid 
or temporal arteries; pulse small, 110; re- 
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passed urine in bed: some stiffness of upper 
extremities ; she moves her legs when told, 
but says that they feel stiff; sensibility is 
diminished on both sides of the body, more so 
on right side.—Eight leeches to neck, and 
Itice afterwards; calomel, eight grains ; 
vement ; two ounces of manna ; diet. 

18. Was delirious all night, but slept a 
little towards morning; the child lies in 
profound coma; does not answer when 
spoken to; eyelids wide open; right lid 

extremely contractile ; one relaxed; 


having, during experimen 
lid; face pale and thin ; lips dry and dirty ; 
bo convulsive motions of muscles of face ; 
no deviation of mouth, After some time she 


became less stupid ; she answers correctly, | e 


in a low feeble voice, and complains of pain 
in the back of the neck, The is ex- 
cessively brown and dry, but free from 
crust ; it inclines to the left side; one stool 
passed in bed; deglutition impeded; sight 
conserved ; contracted, and free 
from pain; left arm somewhat stiff; no 
paralysis of upper or lower extremities ; 
sensibility of arms is impaired; skin cool ; 

pulse 124 (M. Guersent says 108); respira- 
tion perfectly tranquil, 36.—Decoction of 
mallows; two pieces of caustic potass to 
neck ; almond emulsion. Remained nearly 
in same state, and died at nine o’clock on the 
morning of 19th ; she preserved her intellect 
nearly to the last moment. 


Examination 24 hours after death, 

Head.—The cranium is well formed. The 
dura mater does not present anything re- 
markable; the arachnoid which covers the 
superior surface of the brain is quite trans- 
parent ; the pia mater, in this portion, is not 
injected, nor does it contain granulations, or 
yellow matter; at the base we observe the 
same healthy condition of the arachnoid, but 
the pia mater contains some granulations in 
the fissure of Sylvius, on both sides ; no 
other change to be found in the membranes. 
The convolutions of the hemispheres present 
a flattened appearance, but their colour and 
consistence interiorly are normal ; the white 
substance, down to level of ventricles, is 
also normal; the ventricles contain about 
four or five ounces of clear serum ; the pos- 
terior third of their floor is softened to a depth 
of two or three lines ; the fornix, septum lu- 
cidum, and part of corpus callosum are 
softened ; the rest of the brain, though di- 
vided minutely, presents nothing abnormal ; 
arachnoid covering the cerebellum is trans- 
parent; pia mater is moderately infiltrated 
with clear serum ; the arachnoid is found to 
adhere to the surface of the cerebellum at a 
level with the lower part of the left lobe for 


the size of a two-frank ; underneath 
we discover a yellow su » which, on 
p | examination, is found to be composed of a 
tubercular mass as large as a white plum ; 
it is made up of numerous smaller tubercles 
of the size of a pea, collected together and 
intermixed with indurated nervous substance ; 
the inner surface is mamellated and covered 
with debris of softened pulp. 

In the right lobe of the cerebellum is a 
second tubercle of nearly the same size and 
appearance ; it lies deeper in substance, and 
is not seen externally ; round it the nervous 
substance is softened for about one line 
deep ; pons and spinal marrow examined, 
but no trace of alteration in them. 

Chest.—There was a vast tubercular ex- 
cavation in the centre of the right lung, at 
the upper part, and numerous tubercles in 
both lu in bronchial and mesenteric 
glands. rest of the abdomen was not 

xamined 


Case 4.—Desibier, nine years of age, 
was admitted into the hospital on the 2ist 
of February, 1837. The child has beea vac- 
cinated. About three weeks ago she was 
seized with an attack of sickness, which 
commenced with a sense of aan fatigue, 
coryza, and epistaxis. last 
eight days she has experien increased 
difliculty of breathing, with symptoms of 
fever. There was also some vomiting at 
this time ; has never had any diarrhoea. 

Present state—The face is somewhat 
tumid and congested ; she lies on the right 
side. The voice is hoarse; coughs fre- 
quently, and the sputa are streaked with 
pure blood. On percussing the chest the 
sound is equally clear on both sides ; there 
are some mucous and sibilant rales on both 
sidesalso. Respiration diaphragmatic, 72 ; 
pulse 126, moderately developed ; skin hot 
and moist ; no pain in the chest; some sen- 
sation of pain in the laryax ; no diarrhoea ; 
headach ; tongue moist, covered with a 
white fur; the intellectual facalties are per- 
fectly clear.—Decoct. of mallows; tartar 
emetic,one grain; almond mixtare, with three 
grains of Kermes mineral ; blisters to the 
legs ; laxative lavement. The child vomit- 
ed two or three times after the emetic, but 
no amelioration ensued. 

22. The nurse assures us that the child 
has been delirious all night. Now, at the 
visit, she answers rationally, and permits 
us to examine the chest without making any 
resistance. There is a slight purple tint 
over the face ; the chest sounds well, but 
we have now discovered gargouillement 
beneath both clavicles ; there is abundant 
mucous rile throughout the chest on both 
sides; no crepitating rale; has had two 
liquid stools within the last 24 hours; pulse 
feeble, 150 ; respiration 72.—Draught with 
squills; four ounces of Malaga wine. 

24. She bas had a severe access of deli- 
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rium during the night, but is now calm in 
the morning ; the other symptoms continue 
unchanged.—Almond emulsion, with five 
grains of Kermes mineral ; emollient lave- 
ment ; blisters to the legs. 

26. The child has lain since yesterday in 
a state of constant delirium; pulse exces- 
sively quick; respiration 52; face of a 
purple colour; no vomiting. She continu- 
ed to sink during the day, and died in the 
evening. 

Body examined 40 hours after death, 

The face and limbs are infiltrated. 

Cranium.—On the convex surface of the 
right hemisphere there is a number of yel- 
lowish-brown granulations situate in the 
pia mater, which envelopes the vessels 
running along the anfractuosities. These 
granulations are principally found about an 
inch from the longitudinal fissure, and are 
quite distinct from the glands of Pacchioni, 
which seem to be enlarged. There are 
some granulations, also, on the lateral sur- 
faces of both hemispheres, and but a very 
few at the base of the brain. There is a 
considerable infiltration of serosity in the 
pia mater. On the right hemisphere there 
are seven or eight tubercles of a small size, 
adherent to the pia mater, and penetrating 
into the cerebral substance. On incising 
the nervous matter by very thin layers we 
discover about tweaty more tubercles ledg- 
ed in the gray substance ; these vary in size 
from a pin’s head to a small pea. The sur- 
rounding cerebral substance is healthy in 
structure; the gray matter is somewhat in- 
jected, but of normal consistence. There 
was no effusion of serum in the lateral ven- 
tricles, the walls of which present a natural 
appearance. 

Respiratory system.—The larynx, trachea, 
and bronchi are lined with a quantity of 
puriform mucus. Some recent adhesions of 
the left lung to the side of the chest; un- 
derneath the left pleura a multitude of 
white and gray granulations. Both lungs 
contain a number of tubercles, some of 
which, at the upper part, are completely 
softened ; around some of them the pulmo- 
nary parenchyma is hepatised. The heart 
is voluminous, contains some black 
coagulated clots. 

The viscera of the abdomen were examin- 
ed in a hasty and imperfect manner. We 
observed a great number of tubercles under- 
neath the peritoneal coat of the intestines, 
and a few rounded ulcerations near the ter- 
mination of the small intestine. 


REMARKS, 

It is a eurious point in the history of 
medical literature that, although tubercles 
of the brain constitute one of the most fre- 
quent and important affections of the nervous 
system in children, they have been neglected 
by all systematic writers on diseases of 


children, without exception. I am ac- 
quaiated with almost every work of e | 
reputation on children’s dis 's diseases, in 
European languages, and cannot call to 
mind a single one in which even a few lines, 
much less a chapter, are devoted to the con- 
sideration of cerebral tubercles. This can- 
not arise from the comparative rarity of tu- 
bercles of the bray in children, for a long 
and laborious investigation of this interesting 
subject enables me to affirm that, in point of 
frequency, they must be ranged next to hy- 
drocephalus , that for every three cases 
of the latter disease, there exists one of the 
former. On the other hand, tubercles of the 
brain are extremely rare in the adult subject. 
M. Louis examined 117 bodies of adults who 
had died of pulmonary consumption, without 
meeting with more than one example,and all 
who have been in the habit of making nu- 
merous post-mortem examinations will re- 
member how seldom this lesion of the 
nervous centres in adults presents itself to 
the pathologist. The theses of some of the 
French internes, however,j contain a mass 
of valuable information on tubercles of the 
brain, amongst the best of which may be 
mentioned those of MM. Mitivi¢é, Giraud, 
Tonellé, Leveillé, and Dufour. My friend, 
M. Constant also, who, had he lived, would 
have formed one of the brightest ornaments 
of medicine in France, published some ex- 
cellent observations on cerebral tubercles, 
in the “ Gazette Medicale,” but a complete 
monograph on the subject is yet a desidera- 
tum in medical literature. 

Tubercles of the brain often exist without 
producing any disturbance of the cerebral 
functions, and are only discovered on exami- 
nation of the body after death. Of this I 
have seen frequent examples. The foreign 
body may even attain a very considerable 
size without giving rise to irritation or in- 
flammation of the surrounding nervous tissue, 
and unless situate in the neighbourhood of 
some of the principal nerves, or important 
divisions of the brain, the pressure which it 
must necessarily exercise, seems, as it were, 
to pass unheeded by the centre of the 
nervous system. In other cases a small 
tubercle will excite more or less irritation 
and congestion of the surrounding substance, 
and develop a train of symptoms which, 
although frequently obscure, still present a 
certain character or order from which the 
nature of the lesion may be discovered. 

In the present remarks I do not propose to 
enter, at any length, into the history of cere- 
bral tubercles in children, but merely to 
direct attention to a few of the leading 
symptoms which presented themselves in the 
cases above ibed. 

Headach, more or less intense, either per- 
petual or remittent, sometimes occupying the 
frontal region, at other times ing 
exactly with the seat of the tubercle, is a 


very frequent symptom, It existed in all 
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the cases which I have related. In that of 
Masson, where the tubercle occupied the 
posterior part of the cerebellum, the head- 
ach was principally fixed in the back of the 
head and neck. 


Chronic vomiting, occurring at uncertain 
intervals, and not apparently connected with 
disorder of the alimentary canal, is another 
symptom which constantly exists, and is of 
great value in the diagnosis of cerebral tu- 
bercle, when conjoined to headach and con- 
stipation of the bowels. The latter symp- 
tom is one to which too much attention can- 
not be paid, It may depend, of course, on 
a variety of causes, but long-continued and 
obstinate constipation in children is gene- 
rally, as far as I have observed, connected 
with some organic lesion of the nervous 
centres, and more especially with chronic 
meningitis or tubercle. 


Some disorder of the motor power, mani- 
fested by irregularity of the gait, an in- 
capability of harmonising the movements, 
partial paralysis, or a contracted state of one 
of the limbs, often exists as a symptom of 
cerebral tabercule. It preceded the acute 
symptoms for some time in the case of Jane 
Masson; and I have frequently noticed a 
similar phenomenon both in cases of tubercle 
and of chronic meningitis, the forerunner of 
hydrocephalus. The intellectual functions 
are seldom disturbed at an early stage of 
cerebral tubercle, but as the disease ad- 
vances, more or less change, either in the 
temper of the child, the memory, or some 
other mental faculty, usually manifests 
itself; irregular accesses of fever (which is 
often mistaken for infantile remittent fever) 
oceur, with delirium at night, and in some 
instances the patient is gradually reduced 
to a state of complete idiotcy. 

Tubercles of the brain in children com- 
monly destroy life, either by inducing acute 
hydrocephalus, or by exciting inflammatory 
softening of the surrounding nervous tissue, 
Iadeed the relation between acute hydro- 
cephalus and tubercle is much more close 
than has been generally admitted. On some 
other occasion I shall endeavour to deter- 
mine the precise relation, by the statistical 
records which I possess, but my impression 
is, that tubercles of the nervous centres exist 
in one-fourth to one-sixth of the cases of 
hydrocephalus which occur in children 
above twelve months of age. 


The influence of age on the production of 
cerebral tubercle is very remarkable. On 
looking over a list of 42 cases which I have 
observed within a period of five years, | find 
that there occurred, 


At the age of l year .... 1 
— 


3 
4 
5 
7 
8 
9 


10 
AL 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Total ..42 


| 


Of 38 other cases which have been ob- 
served by different internes at the Children’s 
Hospital, Paris, there were, 

At the age of | year.... 


14 ee 
15 


Total. .38 


Hence, in a series of eighty cases, we find 
the maximum number to occur between the 
ages of two and four years inclusive. I 
have already shown, in another paper (Lan- 
cet, Vol, I1., 1835-6) that acute hydroce- 
phalus occurs most frequently between the 
ages of five and seven years. 

The diminution in the number of cases 
after the second dentition which my own 
table exhibits, is very remarkable, and 
worthy of notice. Scarcely a case occurred 
after the age of seven years. 

In the preceding remarks I have merely 
indicated a few of the leading points con- 
nected with a lesion which has been, as I 
have already observed, entirely overlooked 
by writers on the diseases of children, 
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CASE OF 
FATAL HEMORRHAGE 
FROM 
TUBERCULAR EXCAVATION, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Str :—I beg to send you a case of hemor- 
rhage from tubercular excavation, which 
offers some features which are deserving of 
attention. Diseases sometimes deviate from 
their normal course. How frequently they 
do so can only be ascertained by a record of 
those examples which present some unusual 
phenomena. Nor let it be sup that 
the value of these consists in their rarity 
alone, for when the scattered instances are 

» and contemplated collectively, 
they become of iepert in establishing the 
frequency with which a general law is vio- 
lated, remind us of the possibility of an 
occurrence for which the mind would other- 
wise be wholly unprepared, and influence 
us in considering the prognosis of affections. 
Most obvious is the value of a faithful and 
ample record of the ordinary attendants and 
occasional results of maladies, that we may 
be conversant with what is usual, and 
guarded against any event which may su- 
pervene,—that we may be enabled to judge 
correctly of what will ensue from that 
which ae already hap , and turn the 

to our advantage by rendering it the 
lluminator of the present, and the predictor 
of the future. “ If,” observes Louis, 
“ works in medicine contain but few exact 
propositions, incomplete enumeration is one 
of causes of this deficiency.” Surely a 
remark so truthful, and coming from such a 
quarter, ought to incite the physician to 
study with zeal and accuracy the cases he 
may meet with, that he may assist in con- 
firming or refuting the doctrines which are 
afloat, and throw his mite into the treasury 
of those who are labouring to attach to 
medicine the character of a more certain 
science. I proceed to detail an instance of 
an unlooked-for event supervening in the 

ress of a disease, and occasioning a 
suddenly fatal termination. 

Death rarely ensues in cases of consump- 


tion by reason of he . The manner | artery 


in which Nature secures safety of the 
patient, by obliterating the vessels previ- 
ously to their destruction by ulceration, is 
well known to every one who has consider- 
ed the pathology of this affection, The fol- 
lowing instance, in which life was almost 
momentarily ended by the most copious 
hemorrhage, shows how this malady, the 
course of which is, all but universally, gra- 
dually to impair the energies of the consti- 
tution, and waste the frame by slow degrees, 
may suddenly be brought to a close by the 
integrity of a vessel being interfered with | « 
by the formation or increase of a cavity. 


FATAL HMORRHAGE FROM THE LUNGS. 


Such an event, which happens so seldom 
that to anticipate it would be absurd, is the 
more likely to surprise us where a cavity is 
situated at the root of the lung, from the cir- 
cumstance that the vessels penetrate at that 


spot. 

Benjamin Flack, wtat. 10, had been la- 
bouring under evident symptoms of con- 
sumption for some time ; he was much re- 
duced and emaciated, but not so far debili- 
tated by the effects of the disease as to be 
confined to his bed. The 22nd of September 
he was walking about in a yard adjoining 
the cottage where he lived, taking such ex- 
ercise as his strength permitted, when his 
father, who was close by, was suddenly 
alarmed, to use his owa 
choking noise,” and u 
what had happened, found blood rushing 
from the boy’s mouth in so profuse a quan- 
tity that he died of the haemorrhage in a 
few minutes. He expired long before I 
arrived, and I was directed to a large pool 
of blood which indicated where the occur- 
rence took place. Upon examining what 
he had expectorated a short time previously 
I observed numerous streaks of blood. 

Iaspection of the body displayed tubercles 
everywhere interspersed throughout the 
luogs ; the peritoneal covering of the dia- 

and intestines was also thick 

studded with them. The mesenteric 
bronchial glands were enlarged and tuber- 
cular, some of the latter were of the size of 
pigeons’ eggs, of a hard and dense exterior, 
internally presenting a soft, yellowish, 
caseous deposit. The trachea, bronchi, and 
their larger branches, were found completely 
gorged with coagulated blood, which had 
imparted to their lining membrane a deep 
red colour. One of the primary divisions of 
the left bronchus passed into a cavity seated 
at that part of the lung where the vessels 
enter ; it was of considerable size, and filled 
with blood ; al Dranch of the pulmonary 
artery was to it, and seen to have 
communication with it by a small opening, 
the edges of which were thin and 
The space between the origin of this artery 
and its abrupt termination in the excavation, 
was not so much as the third of an inch. 
It was interesting to observe that where this 
arose another of equal calibre branched 
off with it, and prevented the formation of a 
coagulum, for there was a continual flow of 
blood through the latter to supply the lung. 
The manner in which the pulmonary arteries 
distribute themselves on arriving at the 
lungs is one particularly Sa for 
the furtherance of the process by which ves- 
sels are rendered impervious =] obliterated, 
the branches coming off in quick succession 
and binary order. 
A case very similar to the foregoing has 
been detailed by Dr. James Johnson in his 

* Medico-Chirurgical Review,” but in this 
the hemorrhage was not fatal so rapidly, 
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nor was the vessel discovered whence it 
originated. It is only by reflecting on the 
fatal consequences sometimes resulting from 
the effects of ulceration, which has not been 
preceded by adhesion, that we can duly 
estimate the im of the relation 
which the one of these processes bears to 
the other. Mr. Hunter in treating of the 
use of “ adhesive inflammation,” forcibly re- 
marks that “ it may be looked upon as the 
effect of wise counsels, the constitution being 
so formed as to take spontaneously all the 
precautions necessary for its defence ; for in 
most cases we shall evidently see ‘that it 
wise pn 

An important subject of inquiry is to 
ascertain the circumstances connected with 
those haemorrhages which result from vessels 
being involved in the destructive processes 
of ulceration and sloughing. In the exam- 

I have menti the occurrence of 

was plainly owing to the pe- 

culiar distribution of the arteries in the 
vicinity of which the vomica was placed. 
The pathology was satisfactorily — 
by the anatomy. It is obvious from the 
description of the appearances, that the 
artery which gave rise to the bleeding was 
precisely in the same condition as a vessel 
to which a ligature is applied immediately 
below the origin of a large branch ; in the 
same condition, for example, as would be 
the ular artery tied close to the situation 
where the radial, in company with this ves- 
sel, is continued from the brachial. 

The resistance which arteries make to 
ulcerative action is remarkable, and their 
coats are frequently preserved entire when 
all other parts around them have been un- 
sparingly removed. The hemorrhage may 
sometimes be referridle to a typhoid state of 
the system, which allows the sloughing to 
exercise its ravages uorestrained. This ap- 
pears to have been the reason of the hamor- 
rhage which ensued in the interesting case 
recorded Jately by Mr. Laidlaw, in Tue 
Lancer. The disease of his patient was 
plague ; the powers of the system were low 
and enfeebled; sloughing extended under 
Poupart’s ligament, and such an alarming 
haemorrhage resulted as eventually demand- 
ed that the external iliac should be included 
in a ligature. I am, Sir, your obedient 


Wa. Prepericx Bartow, M.R.C\S. 
February 5th, 1830. 


PLAGUE AND QUARANTINE. 
SECOND LETTER FROM MR. NORRINGTON, 


To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir :—Having been absent from home for 
the last week, it was only yesterday that I 
had an opportunity of seeing Tue Lancer 
for January the 19th. The mistake of which 


Dr, Bowring (and justly too) 
was not my mistake,—I took his words as 
re ia Tue Lancet, which said that 
“ jin abbreviating his remarks we shall still 
allow the author to speak for himself.”* I 
must now, on my part, complain that Dr. B. 
has misquoted me, and, having done so, then 
says that he fears my statement does not 
consist with my own knowledge and expe- 
rience. The to which I allade is 
the following, and it is placed between in- 
verted commas, as if it contained my ipsis- 
sima verba:—“ In every case of plague 
which occurred in Jerusalem it could be 
traced from individual to individual.” 
Against this Dr. B. says that be 
ventares to place “the declarations of 
almost every physician of authority in the 
East,” &c.; and against it I also will place 
my own declaration. Such an assertion 
would be ridiculous, and undeserving of 
credit, except it came from a being whose 

wers of observation were quite super- 

uman, The passage which Dr. Bowri 

has mistaken, stands in Tur Lancer as fol- 
lows :—“ While I was in Jerusalem in 
1884, the plague broke out in the Francis- 
can Convent, which was then my abode. Ina 
every case of plague which occurred there, 
its could be traced from indivi- 
dual to individual,” &c. Any one can per- 
ceive that my meaning was, that the cases 
occurring in the convent could be traced 
from individual to individual. Dr. B. wishes 
me to state what I myself did ascertain by 
inquiry and inspection; he begs me to say 
how the Greek family brought the plague 
from Smyrna, &c. I never asserted that 
they did bring it from Smyrna. All I know 
of the affair is, that the family of Gregorio 
Constantine did come from Smyrna; that 
they had been in Jerusalem about ten days ; 
that the wife of Gregorio, his son, and a 
slave were unwell, and that the infirmarian 
visited them, sat on their divan, and took 
coffee with them. The consequences of this 
visitI have mentioned in my former letter. 
The above circumstances were told me 
partly by the infirmarian himself, and 
partly by Gregorio Constantine. 

Dr. Bowring wishes me to mention, in 
detail, the particulars of my own case. To 
enter into a detailed account of the sym 
toms and progress of the disease weal 
— y too much of your valuable Journal, 

not, I suppose, what Dr. B. requires. 
a will, therefore, endeavour, as correctly 
and as briefly as possible, to colete tie 


* Mr. Norrington must have observed 
that Dr. Bowring did not t out any 
error in our abstract, although his remark 
was calculated to create an impression that 
the abbreviation had produced mistakes, 
which is not the fact. The abstract was 
most carefully we believe, most cor- 
rectly made.—Ep. 
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ease was communicated to me. After the 
death of the infrmarian I took up my abode 
in the Casa Nuova, a building close to the 
convent. Here I observed a moderate kind 
of quarantine, suffering no one to touch me 
or my dress, and touching no one myself, I 
walked or rode out every day, always going 
ascertain progress pesti 
There were several other persons in the 
Casa Nuova, and amongst them a Swedish 
countess. This old lady was excessively 
obstinate, and refused to take even the 
slightest precautions recommended to her. 
Having made arrangements for quitting Je- 
rusalem in a few days, she was continually 
going to the bazaars purchasing beads, and 
other little articles for presents, &c.; and on 
two occasions she called on some Jews, in 
whose quarter of the city there were several 
cases of plague. 

Two days before the one fixed for her de- 
parture, she retired to bed about noon, com- 
plaining of headach and debility. The next 
day (the 18th of June) her weakness was so 
great, that having left her bed for the pur- 
pose of getting some wine, she fell with the 
bottle in her hand, which breaking inflicted 
two wounds, one deep and long, over the 
eye, and another superficial, under the 
breast. She was too weak to rise, and 
when I saw her she was prostrate, and 
bleeding very much, An Italian surgeon 
who was in the house, refused to touch or 
assist her; he feared she might have the 
plague. I, therefore, carried her to her bed 
(having proviously moistened my hands 
with vinegar), and washed and bound up 
her wounds. Whilst thus engaged I ob- 
served, with no very pleasurable feelings, a 
swelling, about the size of a large goose- 
berry, near the maxillary gland, and two 
spots of a deep purple on the right shoul- 
der, On the 19th of June the unfortunate 
lady, though evidently fast sinking, insisted 
on leaving Jerusalem, and died, with every 
symptom of plague, about eight miles from 

city, on the road to Jaffa. 

On the 21st of June I felt a severe prick- 
ing pain behind the ears, and a tingling 
sensation in the groin, accompanied with 
nausea. These signs were not to be mis- 
taken,—they told but too plainly that the 

ilential miasmata had been absorbed 
into the system. Although not without 
some fears as to the result, | still had strong 
hopes that I should recover; I knew that 
the warm season had commenced, and that 
the cases of plague in the city were every 
day milder and more rave, is day, the 


2Ist, only one case had occurred besides my 
own, and none, I was assured, ever happened 
after the 24th. On the 22nd all the symp- 
toms were aggravated, and buboes began to 
appear about the cervical and maxillary 
glands. I felt a burning sensation in the 


manner in which I feel convinced the dis-| heart, 


accompanied with inconceivable pros- 
tration of strength and i while a 
—s perspiration my breast and 
ore 


It will be useless, and not at all to the 
point, to describe further my sensations 
during the progress of the disease ; suffice 
it to say, that after nine days I began 
slowly to amend, and at the end of a month 
found myself restored to health. Dr. Bow- 
ring says that my assertion, that the Maho- 
metans believe the plague to be contagious, 
is “ in opposition to all testimony.” It cer- 
tainiy is not in opposition to all testimony. 
Volney, fifty-six years ago, when in Egypt, 
observed that the success attending the qua- 
rantine kept by the Frank merchants had 
began to alter the opinions of the Mahome- 
tans on the subject of contagion; and I 
should think that during a period of more 
than half a century European opinions on 
all subjects had rather gained ground than 
retrograded in the East. Even some years 
before Volney’s voyage to Egypt, the go- 
vernment of Tunis, on the supposition that 
the plague was contagious, had established 
a lazaretto at that port. As far as regards 
my own observation, I can only say that 
whenever I talked with the Mahometans on 
the subject of plague, they always seemed 
to think there was danger in mingling with 
infected persons; but I believe that sense 
of danger is generally overruled by the 
stronger motives of religion, for the Koran 
imposes the strictest obligations of attend- 
ing to the poor and the sick. I shall say 
nothing more on Dr. Bowring’s observations 
until I have read his pamphlet, but I must 
still think that the arguments urged by me 
in my former letter remain unanswered. 
All those facts which Dr. B. seems to think 
are proofs of the non-contagious nature of 
the plague,—all its seeming caprice and 
irregularity, are all conformable to the 
general laws of coutagion, and to those of 
the plague in particular. 

In order that plague should exist and be 
contagious, it is necessary, in the first place, 
that there should be pestilential miasmata 
to be diffused ; secondly, a certain state of 
humidity in the atmosphere ; thirdly, a cer- 
tain degree of heat, sufficient to raise the 
miasmata to a gaseous form, yet not sufli- 
cient to destroy the humidity of the atmo- 
sphere. The plague cannot exist in an 
atmospheric heat below 60°, nor above 82°. 
In the last place, too, there must be a pre- 
disposition in the constitution to be affected 
by this state of things. Every objection 
that can possibly be brought against the 
contagion of the plague can be answered 
satisfactorily by the rales above given. Dr. 
B. wishes me to give any fact, or facts, to 
show that the plague has been imported or 
communicated in regions freed from its 
endemic or epidemic visitations. I have 
bever witnessed any such importation, but 
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history relates . The t plague 
which ravaged "Holland, 
England, in 1665 and 1666, was the Ori- 
ental plague, as Sydenham, an oom 
testifies. The at Marseiiles, in 

1720, and that at Messina in 1743, were 
likewise Oriental. The plague was intro- 
daced into Moscow in 1771, by a communi- 
eation with the Tarkish army. I will now 
conclude by hoping that the subject will 
continue to excite attention, and that the 
contest may be not for victory but for the 
discovery of truth. I remain, Sir, yours 


obediently, 
Henry Norrinoton, 


Terrace Lodge, Axminster, 
Feb. 3, 1839. 


SUPPOSED EFFECTS OF FRIGHT OF 
THE MOTHER ON THE FETUS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir :—The following remarkable instances 
of the effects of terror upon the maternal 
imagination, influencing the formation of 
the embryo feetus, occurred under my ob- 
servation, in the city of Kingston, Jamaica. 
The wells there are from 50 to 200 feet 
deep, guarded by a bricked parapet, three 
or four feet high; the water is raised in 
buckets, holding eight or nine gallons, at- 
tached to a heavy chain and a rope, which 
is wound round a horizontal windlass, 
worked by an iron winch, or handle. 

A lady, sitting in her piazza, saw a man 

approach the well, as usual, to drink from 
the bucket, in which there is generally a 
calabash, a "section of a hollowed gourd, so 
termed, In the absence of this vessel, he 

this head into the bucket, and in striv- 
ing to reach the water he accidentally tip- 
the bucket over the parapet into the 
well, The windlass was instantly whirled 
with frightful rapidity, and the unfortunate 
man received a blow on the head from the 
iron handle, which felled him senseless to 
the earth. The lady, perceiving the acci- 
dent, and, dreading to hear the cries of the 
sufferer, clapped her hands to her ears, end 
called loudly for assistance. 

She was then in the fourth month of preg- 
nancy. Notwithstanding the shock occa- 
sioned by the fright, she went on to the full 
— aud gave birth toa boy. The infant 

as born without ears! There was only a 
very light elevation on the site of the antihelix, 
an opening of about the size of a pin’s 
head, corresponding with the centre of the 
left meatus externus. When I last saw the 
child, he was six years old. It was evi- 
dent that he could distinguish sounds 
oo this — He essayed, with 
rable energy, to speak; but his at- 
tempts were a strange and distressing utter- 
ance of unintelligible jargon. 


A woman, in the fourth month of preg- 
nancy, was knocked down by a blow froma 
brickbat on the occiput. A copious stream 
of blood descended upon her neck and back , 
which she felt on patting up her hand to 
the seat of the injury. She miscarried a 
month after, and from the i to half 
way down the back of the foetus there 
was a bright crimson streak, full an inch 
wide, as nearly as possible resembling the 
stream of blood which I saw flowing from 
the wound on the head of the mother a 
month before. I remain, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

T. W. Wansproveu, 

King’s-road, Chelsea, 

Jan, 31, 1839. 


*,* The question of the influence which 
the mother’s imagination may exercise in 
producing malformations of the foetus, has 
frequently been discussed in letters from 
various correspondents. Last week we pub- 
lished one from Mr. Bree; and the letter to 
which the present note is appended is of a 
similar kind. We regret that, upon so in- 
teresting a subject as malformations, there 
seems to exist so few sound ideas, and 
that many of those whom we have heard 
deliver their sentiments on the nature and 
causes of abnormal conformations seem to be 
entirely ignorant of the light which compa- 
rative snatomy and embryology have thrown 
on this obscure subject. 

There can be no doubt but that moral 
impressions and the passions may exercise 
a strong influence on the conformation of the 
foetus, and do frequently give rise to mon- 
strous births, &c.; but it is equally repug- 
nant to common sense and to the general 
laws of physiology, to suppose that any 
analogy or resemblance can exist between 
the disturbing object and the peculiar mal- 
formation with which the infant may he 
born. Such an idea, however, prevails very 
extensively, and constituted one of the most 
ancient superstitions on record. We are all 
acquainted with the excuse of the white lady 
who, to account for the birth of a black 
child, said that she had been frightened by 
a negro. The father of medicine goes even 
a step further, and explained a similar “ un- 
toward” event by the lady having been 
frightened at the sight of a negro’s portrait. 
This excuse would not, probably, pass cur- 
rent at the present day, yet the public, and 
many medical men, give credence to stories 
which are scarcely less absurd and incom- 
prehensible 
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To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sie :—Mr., Samuel Slick, of Slickville, in 

his last series of the “Clockmaker,” has 
levelled a pointed satire at the gullibility of 
John Bull, but had that astute and pene- 
trating leman been long enough in Eng- 
land to have become acquainted with John 
at home, he would not have wondered at his 
besotted folly. After detailing the ionu- 
merable complaints which were expected to 
be cared at the Wilmot Springs, the list of 
which would far exceed that of the cele- 
brated Morison, of “ universal” fame, he 
says, “ You can’t take out the vitals and put 
in new ones, as you cap in a watch-case, 
with any great chance of success, as I ever 
heard tell of,” although many persons would 
believe this possible, should an impudent 
pretender, with more brass than his compe- 
titors, offer to do so, for the more improba- 
ble and unreasonable are his promises, 
more readily are they believed. A hundred 
instances have occurred in oar own times, 
and a hundred more may and will occur, un- 
less some measures are taken to put a stop 
to the practice. 

There is, perhaps, no subject in which the 
public is so interested, and there is certainly 
not one in which it has displayed more apa- 
thy ; for among the numerous specifics that 
have been discovered for the reform of the 
body politic, that portion of it to which I 
belong has been left unprovided for. Many 
reasons may be given for this; one, not the 
least powerful, being the absence of that 
cordiality which exists in other professions, 
and the universal belief in the assertions of a 
enough to lie 

wn all opposition. With the profession 
should begin the march of reform, but “a 
house divided against itself” seldom suc- 
ceeds, and to that state are we reduced, al- 
though a casual observer would fancy, from 
the reports of the different Medical Asso- 
ciations, that they were willing, nay anxi- 
ous, to take the lead, while, in fact, these 
societies are amongst the obstacles to its pro- 
gress, for by not paying sufficient attention 
to the qualifications of those whom they ad- 
mit as members, they mislead the public, 
and add to the very mischiefs they are in- 
tended to remedy. 

These remarks have been elicited by the 

of a case, briefly alluded to in the 
“ Worcestershire Chronicle” of last week, 
which has occurred in this neighbourhood, 
and given rise to many usfounded reports, 
aod much idle speculation. As the subject 
has every chance of being fully discussed 
in a court of law, it is not worth while to do 
it here, The facts are simply these. A 
poor shoemaker was attacked with hernia, 
to which he had been subject for some years, 
without being aware of the natare of the 


SUPPRESSION 


OF QUACKERY. 

complaint, und alarmed sent for 
Mr. Davis, of Bony after bleeding 
him, applying leeches three times, sundry 
mustard poultices, &c. &c., took the advice 
of the witch in Macbeth, and becoming 


“ Bloody, bold, and resolute,” 


declared he was suffering from an abscess, 
which must be opened, and much against 
the wish of the man and his wife, who begged 
for delay, plunged a lancet into the tumour, 
making an opening into the intestine, and 
inflicted on the poor fellow, if not death 
(which is to be ), an irreparable 
injury. 

This conclusion has not been arrived at on 
insufficient grounds, for the patient has been 
seen by Messrs. Goodmanand Marsh, of this 
town, Dr. Malden, Messrs. Pierpoint and 
Turley, of Worcester, as well as by myself, 
the whole of whom (with the exception of 
the latter, who has never given a direct 
opinion that has been repeated to me) con- 


the | cur in my view of the case. 


“ But,” says our clockmaker’s brother, 
with a jerk of the head, and a wink quite 
knowin’, “ you ain’t up to snuff yet I see ; 
It don’t kill ’em, if they don’t die under the 
knife ; if you can carry ’em thro’ the opera- 
tion, and they die next day, they always die 
of sumthin’ else, and the doctor is a made 
man for ever and a day arterwards too. Do 
you @ now, my boy?” “Yes,” 
says I, “TI ap there are tricks in 
other trades as well as the clock trade; only 
some on ’em ain’t quite so innocent, and 
there is some I wouldn’t like to play, I 
know.” “No,” said he, “ I suppose not,” 
and then, haw hawin’ right out, “how soft 
we are, Sam, ain't we?” said he. 

Soft enough, Heaven knows, but how is 
the evil to be remedied? In a letter ad- 
dressed to the members of the Provincial 
Medical and Surgical Association, publish- 
ed in Tue Lancet of July 12, 1834, I called 
upon these gentlemen to take the subject in 
hand ; but, although a friend of mine pledg- 
ed himself to bring it forward, I have never 
heard any result anti] just as the present 
letter was about to go to press. Through 
the kindness of one of the members I have 
received an account of the proceedings of 
the Association at the meeting held in Bath 
in July last, appended to which are some 
observations on quackery, by Dr. Cowan, of 
Reading. 

In attacking quackery because it injures 
the profession iu a pecuniary point of view, 
that gentleman, in my opinion, mach weakens 
the question, but the following remarks are 


ed no one can reasonably ; that the 
long and expensive education we are re- 
quired to undergo does not secure to us 
those advantages which we have a right to 


expect, is equally beyond dispute ; and that 


sw 
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our medical corporations, and all existing 
lestolatlan, fail to shield us from the aggres- 
sions and competition of the unqualified 
practitioner, of every kind and degree, are 
equally facts of which no doubt can be en- 
tertained ;” but these effects are perpetuat- 
ed by regularly-educated physicians and 


body would effectually restrain any man 
from going on who had no chance of suc- 
cess in a court of law. Let me hope, how- 
ever, that having once commenced its dis- 
cussion, this question may not be suffered to 
pass by, and that, with the able assistance 
of the public press, we may cheer the de- 
, animate the talented, and compel 


surgeons meeting such persons in consult 
tion, which is constantly done in this neigh- 
bourhood. Nor can we wonder at it whilst 
they are the principal leaders in associations 
whose avowed object is “ the maintenance 
of the h andr tability of the pro- 
fession,” and yet they admit as members 
persons who have never received a profes- 
sional education, aod a few years since were 
exercising their talents on the brute crea- 
tion. How can the public place any de- 
pendence on their anxiety for medical 
reform? 

The remedy proposed by Dr. Cowan 
would be violently opposed, although if it 
could be carried it would work much good ; 
a simpler method would be to repeal the 
26th section of the 55th Geo, III. (the Act for 
Regulating the Practice of Apothecaries 
throughout England and Wales), and to 
substitute for it a clause by which the 
penalties may be inflicted by the local ma- 

. Under the present law ihe penalty 
or practising without a qualification must 
“be recovered by action or suit at law, in 
the name of the Master, Wardens, and So- 
ciety of the Art and Mystery of Apothecaries 
of the City of London;” and unless they 
prosecute noone else can. Until the power 
thus vested be thrown open to the public, 
and the legal process made more simple and 
less expensive, there will always be cases 
which will escape prosecution ; but if the 
Medical Association mean to do anything 
for the profession, instead of raising funds 
for the publication of Transactions in which 
a few of the members can figure as authors 
at the expense of the rest, they will apply 
themselves sedulously to the task, and this 
Act will be improved. In its present state 
it is a dead letter, the public having no 
power to put its provisions into execution, 
with one exception ouly, and of what avail 
is that? Few persons are aware that apo- 
thecaries not duly qualified cannot recover 
charges in acourt of law, and of these a 
very small proportion would defend an ac- 
tion if the party had the temerity to bring 
one 


The Associations may act the part of me- 
dical censors, examining strictly into the 
— of all persons practising within 

sphere of their operations, and collect- 
ing evidence to be submitted to the public, 
whilst great attention should be paid that 
none but properly qualified persons be ad- 
mitted as members. 

Had this been the case one, at least, must 
ere this, have retired from practice, as the 
—— mee up of the question by such a 
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the unwilling, until we arrive at a “ con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished.” 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Grorce Suewarbd, 
Upton-upon-Severn, 
Feb. 10, 1839. 


APPRENTICESHIP TO MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONERS, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Ia reply to a letter in Tur Lanorr 
of January 26th, headed “ Apprenticeship 
to Illegal Medical Practitioners,’ written 
by Mr. Wm. Hempson Denham, of Wick- 
ham-market, as a friend and relative to the 
person alluded to, | beg to state that Mr. 
Denham is labouring under a mistake when 
he asserts that the individual has vot served 
an apprenticeship, and has obtained his cer- 
tifieates illegally. In contradiction to this 
uuwarrantable assertion, I can bring proof 
of the apprenticeship having been duly serv- 
ed, and that I was myself instrumental to 
his entering the profession, for which he had 
long entertained a wish, but was fearful of 
his success, having been brought up in early 
life to other pufsuits. I have great pleasure, 
however, in stating that his attention to the 
duties of his profession at the hospitals was 
most assiduous, and gained him the esteem 
of his teachers, which remains to this day. 
Being myself a resident in London, I had 
every opportunity of witnessing his uare- 
mitted attention. I am not aware that any 
period has been legally fixed when an ap- 
prenticeship is to be begun; it is only neces- 
sary that one should be served, and where 
can the greater part of that time be better 
employed than at the hospital. The gentle- 
man alluded to has done all that was re- 
quired for his examination at the College of 
Surgeons and the Society of Apothecaries. 
Mr. Denham’s remarks are ungentlemanly 
and unfounded ; but I am happy te say my 
friend and relative stands too high in the 
estimation of the place and neighbourhood, 
in which he has resided for the last ten 
years (both in his professional and private 
character), to be injured by the word or the 


pen of such as Mr. Denham. [| am, Sir, 
your obedient, humble oo. 
. Murrer, 
4, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Feb. 12, 1839. 


N.B. Any farther insinuation relative to 
the above will be treated with the contempt 
it deserves. > 
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THE LANCET, 


London, Saturday, February 16, 1839. 


ELECTION FOR CORONER. 


Tue following was the state of the poll at 
the ead of the voting on Thursday, Feb. 14, 
the first day of the election for a Coroner for 
the western division of the county of Mid- 
dlesex :— 

Mr, WAKLEY . O67 

Mr, 149 

_ Majority for the Medical Candidate 308 

These numbers indicate that the election 
is already won by the medical candidate, 
and it would thus appear that there has been 
no real opposition to Mr. Wak.ey, It was 
impossible, however, to calculate before- 
hand what efforts might be made by Mr. 
Apey and his supporters. Consequently, 
the Committee of Mr. Waktry were com- 
pelled to incur, on the part of that gentleman, 
the same enormous expense as if the resist- 
ance which was to be offered to his obtaining 
the Coroner’s chair had been of the most 
formidable and well-organised description. 

The Committee of the Medical Candidate 
have felt it to be their duty to exert them- 
selyes with unwearying zeal in his cause, 
believing that the election of a medically- 
qualified Coroner, in a metropolitan county, 
would exercise an extraordinary influence 
on the minds of the profession and the public 
throughout the whole of England. Should 
the contest terminate, as they confidently 
anticipate that it will, in the election of the 
Medical Candidate, it will be one of the 
greatest triumphs for the medical profession 
that it has ever achieved in this country 
and the benefits resulting from it will be 
felt, in the course of a few years, not only in 
the whole of our medical institutions, but in 
every other situation where the practice of 
medicine can have any effect in mitigating 
the diseases which afflict society, 

This is not the time for entering into a 


discussion of such subjects, but the pre ent 

hould the contest be protracted 
ima spirit of malignant and vexatious an- 
noyance, rather than from a desire to carry 
on the conflict on fair and honourable terms, 
—to exert themselves in every possible 
manner to contribute to the success of the 
cause which is in their hands, and gain that 
object which the profession so ardently de- 
sire to see accomplished in the Metropolis 
of this empire, namely, the election of a 
gentleman to the office of Coroner for Mid- 
diesex who has received a medical edu- 
cation. 


Tne workhouse system is supposed to be 
supported by irresistible advantages ; it has, 
however, this disadvantage, in the eyes of 
humanity, that it inevitably leads to the 
direct destruction of a great number of lives 
within the workhouse walls, and often, by 
the concentration of the sick, breeds epide- 
mics which decimate the paupers out of 
doors, and which do not always spare the 
rate-payers. It is a misfortane that the work- 
house-system- mongers knew nothing of me- 
dical science, and never once adverted to the 
startling mortality of workhouses in their 
lengthy reports. The Poor-Law Commis- 
sioners have, apparently, taken no effectual 
steps to mitigate the evils, or avert the 
dangers of imprisoning the poor, We have 
seen no document among their multifarious 
orders directing the Guardians never to as- 
sign less than 1000 cubic feet to each indi- 
vidual in the sleeping-rooms, although they 
ought to be well aware that on attention to 
this fact the lives of thousands under their 
commission turns. 

In the Wimborne and Cranborne Union, 
a circumstance has recently occurred which 
illustrates, in a forcible manner, the evils 
incidental to the workhouse system, For 
the facts we are indebted toa letter address- 
ed to the Poor-Law Commissioners, by Mr. 
G. A. Pace, a surgeon at Wimborne. It 
appears from Mr.Ptace’s letter, and from 
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IN THE CRANBORNE AND WIMBORNE UNION. 


the evidence adduced, that in a small room 
of the Union Workhouse—about 19} long, 
124 wide, and only 8} high—there were lodged 
13 people in 5 beds for more than a month, 
The room would have allowed two persons 
1036 cubic feet each—a miserable and stint- 
ed allowance—in which none but felons 
should be imprisoned. We say this ad- 
visedly, and with the knowledge that the 
allowance in the London hospitals is equi- 
valent to little more than 1000 cubic feet to 
each patient. For it is a notorious fact, 
that with this space the mortality is im- 
mense in the London hospitals; it is well 
known that erysipelas and hospital gangrene 
break out in the wards; that a fourth of 
the unhappy individuals who suffer ampu- 
tations perish ; that purulent absorption is 
frequent ; and, in fine, that the deaths are 
doubly as numerous as they would be in 
the space usually allotted to each person in 
the smallest dwelling-houses. But if this 
be the case where the patients have 1000 
cubic feet each, what may be anticipated 
where each inmate has but 159 feet! 
Small-pox broke out in the Union work- 
house, December 25, 1838, on a child of the 
name of Perry. The small-pox patient re- 
mained associated with the other inmates 
of the workhouse three days, and was then 
removed to the hospital; but two other in- 
mates (Barnes and Renyarp) of the infected 
ward, took the disease, and Renyarp died, 
Up to the day Mr. Pace visited the work- 
house (Jan. 9th, 1839) there were 18 people 
occupying 6 beds in two of the wards; 5 of 
the 18 were then under the influence of 
small-pox ; others afterwards took the dis- 
ease; and one boy, who was quite well 
when the visit was made, is since dead, 

Mr. Ptace, very creditably to himself, di- 
rected public attention to the Cranborne 
Workhouse nuisance, and to the deplorable 
consequences of the ignorance or negligence 
of the Visiting Committee and the Assistant- 
Commitsioner, who ought, without doubt, 
to be held responsible for at least that part 
of the mischief which does not attach to the 


charges, and expressed himself “ perfectly 
satisfied” with the arrangements and all 
that had happened. The Guardians asserted 
that there was but one assertion in Mr. 
Piace’s statement which was even partially 
correct. Mr, Piace meets the recrimination 
triumphantly, in the following remarks upon 
the evidence :— 


The small room contai five beds for 
thirteen people, wale | it has admitted 
by the Guardians had been so inhabited 
about a month without their knowledge, was, 
as Lambert’s evidence proves—“ very elose, 
uncomfortable, and offensive ; there was sick- 
ness in every bed in the room but one; 
there had been sickness there for nearly a 
week; the small-pox broke out there on 
Selina Compton, on Monday (the 7th); there 
was sickness there before the Sunday ; there 
were four had the small-pox that came from 
that room ; no one sat up until the Wednes- 
day ; I slept in a room where there were 
thirteen; I remember Mr. Place asking me, 
on Wednesday the 9th, whether there were 
any nurses appointed ; I said ‘no, we attead 
on each other.’” It is true that Lambert 
afterwards admitted that she saw a person 
* inand out” of the room during the night 
of Tuesday ; but she said she did not know 
she was a nurse, and that no one sat up till 
Wednesday night. Be this as it may, was 
not a nurse equally necessary for these poor 
creatures during the preceding nights, when 
they must have been suffering from fever 
and other premonitory symptoms. Where 
were they then? 

Whether the disease appeared on Barnes, 
Renyard, and Derrick, on the days J stated, 
or not till Taesday the 8th, as the Guardians 
state, I willingly leave to you and the public 
to judge from the evidence of the mothers 
themselves, coupled with a knowledge of 
the course which this disease, marking its 
daily progress, invariably takes. 

Extract from the Evidence of Burnes, 

“On Friday the 4th January, my child 
had little red spots on it like measles ; these 
marks went Jack, but returned on the Sun- 
day. On wovas the 8th it broke out, On 
Wednesday the 9th my child had a great 
many pimples on its back and legs ; the tops 
of the pimples were yellow. On the 10th or 
11th the face swelled; I am sure of it,” 


Renyard’s Evidence. 

“ On Saturday the 5th, my child had a 
spot on its neck ; I said I was afraid it was 
small-pox ; this spot never went back; it 
came out like the rest, but none of the pus- 
tales broke ; my child had not strength to 
throw them out; I believed it was sma!l-pox 
on the Sth, and I told Mr, C. Rowe and 
Mr. Geer so on that day; my child has 


system, Colonel A’Court invéstigated the | since died.” 
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Derrick’s Evidence. 

“ My child was taken ill on the 6th; it 
had a very high fever; I slept in a bed with 
my two children; there were two other 
mothers, each with two children,* slept in 
two other beds adjoining mine; three of 
these other children have since caught the 
disease. Since my child was taken ill, my 
other child continued to sleep with me, and 
has since caught the small-pox.”’ 

Where, I would ask, was the Visiting 
Committee, when, with the house in this 
state, other people with children were or- 
dered in on the 7th, and the children of the 
workhouse were actually sent to the parish 
Sunday School and Church on the 6th, al- 
though, according to the evidence of the 
master of the workhouse, he suspected small- 
pox on the 4th? 


Geer’s Evidence. 

“ T met Mr. Place in the town on Friday 
the 4th; he asked me how the small-pox 
was goingon. I said we had one case and 
others poorly, and we must expect what was 
to follow, because Barnes and Renyard 
—see in the room where Perry had 


From Col. A’Court’s assertion that he 
was “ perfectly satisfied ” with the arrange- 
ments of the house when he arrived on the 
12th of J y (io q of my 
letter to the “ Standard "and “ Times’’), I 
mustremark, that between the day I sounded 
the alarm (the 9th), and the day he reached 
Wimborne (the 12th), the house had been 
* swept and Garnisuep,” and the sick had 
been all removed from the ward I saw them 
in, into the Chapel (or, as it is now called 
the school-room), to which said apartment 
(and not to the ward) Co}. A’Court refers, 
when he says in commendation of the manage- 
ment, “it is admirably calculated for the 

; very airy, nearly fifteen feet high, 
well ventilated, and exceedingly comfortable 
in every respect.” No one questioned this ; 
bat why was not this or some such pre- 
cautionary measure adopted sooner’? -I 
would give every deference that can be due 
to Dr. Carnegie’s opinion, but when T men- 
tion that he had not been into the workhouse 
for more than two months at the time he 
wrote his letter, it can bear but little on the 
subject of ventilation and good management 
at the time I named. 

Mr. Ptace goes on to remark on the 
inadequate salary of the medical officer. 

“On considering my statement of the 
salary of the medical officer of the workhouse 
as being 10/. a year, I find I have been far 


too liberal, as there appears to be but 13s, 4d. 
left for the workhouse, according to the cal- 


* One of these was Charles Loader, who 
has since died in consequence. 


culation published by the clerk of the Union, 

at 4d. a head on the population, which 
amounts (in District No 1) to 2744 inhabi- 
tants, besides this establishment. I admit 
that for a few years past the several items 
have been swamped in one general sum of 
46l. for this district, inclading the work- 

house ; now, with all deference to our in- 
sulted profession, I would suggest a still 
further reduction, by blending the capacities 
and swampine the Barber. The sum of 
2511, is the remaneration for the four medi- 
cal officers of the whole Union, consisting of 
26 parishes, and I believe about 14,000 
inhabitants.” 


We should be glad to learn that the smali- 
pox did not spread from the focus of infec- 
tion in the workhouse to{the people of this 
healthy and very industrious neighbourhood. 
If it did not, and if the children of the 
Guardians themselves have been spared 
from this or some other pestilential visita- 
tion, we entertain little doubt that the im- 
munity is due to Mr. Piace’s enlightened 
zeal, and to the righteous violence with 
which he has broken up one of the “ Black 
Holes ” which the Poor-Law Commissioners 
allow to desecrate the face of the country. 
The Guardians have attempted to persecute 
this able practitioner; in their saner mo- 
ments they will vote him a piece of plate, 
for they surely owe some mark of gratitude 
to a man who has prevented them from im- 
bruing their hands in the blood of defence- 
less children. 

The arrangements have been now im- 
proved in the Wimborne and Cranborne 
Union ; but why do not the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners issue a general order, that in no 
circumstances less than 1000 cubic feet 
should be allotted, in the sleeping apart- 
ments of workhouses, to each pauper? This 
department of the Poor-Law will never be 
properly regulated until the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of last Session are 
enforced by au Act of the Legislature. 


Tue Coronersuip,— Thursday evening, 
Feb. 14, 6 o’clock.—Mr. Adey, at the close 
of the poll this day, stated that he should 
not resigo the contest, (and so cause the 
expense to cease), because it was his duty 
to give the freeholders the opportunity of 
yet returniag a “lawyer,” ia his person, as 
the fittest man to be poet 


REMARKS 
FROM THE 
“ DUBLIN MEDICAL PRESS,” 
ON THE 
Appointment of Medical Coroners. 


OFFICE OF CORONER—VACANCY FOR MIDDLESEX, 
MR, WAKLEY, THE MEDICAL CANDIDATE, 

Ir appears to some, who cannot or will not 
see beyond the circumscribed horizon which 
bounds their vision of the prospect of medi- 
cal affairs, that the election of Coroner for 
Middlesex can be of no importance to the 
profession in this country, or in any way in- 
fluence the destinies of its members, It is 
our business to show the mischievous ten- 
dency of such short-sighted views, and to 
remind our readers that the establishment of 
a precedent is often equivalent to a legisla- 
tive enactment in cases of this kind. If Mr. 
Wakley be elected, a precedent, which we 
are persuaded must, ultimately, prove valu- 
able to medical men in Ireland, is establish- 
ed in a conspicuous instance, and a first step 
is gained toward asserting the policy and 
expediency of placing in our hands the ma- 
nagement of all affairs connected with medi- 
cal police. It is true that at present the 
situation of coroner in Ireland is of little 
importance in this point of view, deteriorat- 
ed and rendered inefficient as it is by blun- 
dering legislation and deaial of proper re- 
muneration for services; but in}all such 
cases we must look forward to better times, 
and hope that the period is not far distant 
when those we depute to legislate for us 
shall be compelled to attend to something 
more than half-a-dozen matters of practical 
importance in the course of a session, The 
following resolution of the “ British Medi- 
cal Association” raises the question to which 
we are anxious to draw the attention of our 
readers :—“ That in the opinion of this meet- 
ing the duties of the presiding officer at cor- 
roners’ inquests imperatively require that 
persons holding the situation of coroner 
should have received a medical education; 
that by thus being enabled to estimate the 
value of medical evidence they may be com- 
petent to render to juries the assistance of a 
sound judgment in deciding, in doubtful 
cases, on the cause of death in the inquiries 
before them.” In this resolution we most 
cordially concur, and we are inclined to 
think that every medical man whe has had 
any experience in such matters will agree 
with us. A coroner, destitate of medical 
knowledge, appears to us as fit to preside at 
the inqnest to ascertain the cause of death 
as a judge, ignorant of law, to preside at the 
trial to ascertain the guilt or innocence of 
an accused party. But we may go still fur- 
ther, and assert that the want of medical 
knowledge in the coroner is in a tenfold 
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degree more icious than ignorance of 
law in the the latter has the 
benefit of counsel, which is not only not 
provided for the former, but on the con- 
trary, to a certain extent, denied, it being, 
as far as we can learn, by no means esta- 
blished, that suspected persons, or other 
parties concerned, are entitled to legal as- 
sistance in such cases. The whole duty of 
eliciting the necessary information and fol- 
lowing the traces of perpetrators of crime 
from the faintest impressions to unequivocal 
proofs, rests, therefore, with the coroner, 
and every day’s experience proves that, in 
difficult cases at Jeast, the result depends 
on his sagacity and knowledge. Let us 
take a few examples. A man is found dead 
in a river or canal; people naturally con- 
clude he has been drowned, and apparently 
accidentally ; but a suspicion arises that the 
body was thrown into the water after death. 
The surgeon is sent for, but who is to put 
the necessary questions to him? He may be 
ignorant, or he may be interested in the sup- 
pression of the truth, and who, unless the 
coroner, can elicit ,the necessary informa- 
tion? Even if counsel or attorney should 
be permitted to interfere, the necessary ques- 
tions respecting the muscular, respiratory, 
or vascular systems, could never occur to 
them ; and a flippant, ignorant, or dishonest 
witness might impose on both judge and 
jury. Again: how often does it happen 
that a question arises as to the sanity of the 
deceased, or the party charged with the 
crime, which question might be at once de- 
termined by a proper examination by a coro- 
ner acquainted with the subject? In cases 
of suspected poisoning how much time 
might be spared, and how much distress to 
innocent persons avoided, by a proper exa- 
mination of a competent witness? or, on the 
other hand, how often might murders of this 
description be detected by a qualified per- 
son perceiving some circumstance, in the 
course of the inquiry, which must have 
escaped the notice of an uninformed person ? 
In cases of strangulation, questions of the 
utmost importance to the inquiry arise, 
which could never occur to those who are 
not aware of the investigations on this sub- 
ject. But it is unnecessary to multiply ex- 
amples ; they must occur to every medical 
map, especially in those cases in which vio- 
lation, abortion, suffocation, intoxication, 
apoplexy, ruptured vessels, or viscera, come 
to be considered. 

But we shall be told that the coroner has 
other duties to perform incompatible with 
those of a medical man, and requiring a 
knowledge of law which he can scarcely be 
supposed to possess. He is, at least in 
England, a conservator of the peace and 
a magistrate, virtule officii. He also executes 
and returns writs, and processes, puts into 
form the evidence taken before him at in- 
quests, and binds witnesses to appear at the 
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subsequent trial. As far, however, as we 
can Jearp, these duties require little legal 
knowledge ; and, even if they do, there ap- 
pears no reason why the coroner should not 
be left to acquire that knowledge in the best 
way he can, as is the sheriff or justice of 
the peace. In Ireland, we are told by per- 
sons informed on the subject, that coroners 
now have little to do except in the taking of 
inquests, the execution and return of writs 
being generally entrusted to the sheriffs, so 
that it follows that his duties are almost 
exclusively those which are best performed 
we person of medica] education, and which 
lutely require such knowledge. 

It is, indeed, scarcely necessary, in ad- 
dressing ourselves to the profession, to urge 
the necessity of medical knowledge to the 
coroner, Every man has had practical! proof 
of itin the cases which must have occurred 
to him, where the ends of justice have been 
defeated in consequence of deficiency in this 
respect. In our very last number we had to 
record a case where a verdict was returned 
on inadequate evidence, because the coroner 
had not medical knowledge sufficient to 
enable him to see the necessity of competent 
evidence to ascertain the cause] of death ; 
and we have now before us a fuller account 
of that transaction, which not only verifies 
the former statement, but adds information 
which shows how such matters are managed 
in Ireland. A young man, who had previ- 
ously been playing at cards in a public- 
house, ina room thirty feet from the ground, 
was found by the police on the pavement, 
invensible ; two persons were sent for who 

ofess the healing art, to visit him, ia whose 
hands he died, notwithstanding their exer- 
tions to save his life by an opportune vene- 
section, as is the common practice in this 
country, in all such cases, by practitioners 
of acertain class, On the following day an 
inquest was held, at which it was deposed 
that the deceased had been putto bed drunk, 
and that, after some time, he rose and flung 
himself out of the window. The two persons 
who attended him in a medical capacity 
were sworn, and deposed that he died 
from exposure to the inclemency of the 
weather, while in a state of intoxication; 
and one of them having been questioned by 
a juror as to the ibility of his having 
been poisoned, replied that it could not be 
so, as if that was the case his body must 
have been swollen and his skin blue; the 
other stated that he examined the deceased 
minutely, and found no external injury 
whatever. A verdict was returned accord- 
ingly ; but the attention of the magistrates 
having been directed to the matter, an 
eminent surgeon was called in to examine 
the body, who found a great contasion and 
fracture, with depression of the skull ex- 
tending to the foramen pum, Two indi- 
viduals are now in y to abide their 
trial for the murder, In this case it is 
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obvious that if the coroner had any medical 
knowledge he must have seen the necessity 
of obtaining better information in so serious 
a case. 

The state of the Jaw and practice in 
Ireland, with regard to coroners’ inquests, 
is utterly disgraceful to the Legislature, and 
(we must say it) a great reproach to those 
who have official cognizance of the fact. 
One of the most important departments 
criminal jurisprudence has not only been 
left in a state of utter neglect, but actually 
rendered worse in its operation by recent 
legislation. By an Act passed in 1822, be- 
cause “ the office of coroner has been suffer- 
ed to fall into disrepute, and get into low 
and indigent hands,” it is provided that no 
person shall be elected to the office who 
shall not have ap estate of inheritance of the 
annual value of 200 pounds, or a freehold of 
four hundred; but by a subsequent Act itis 
provided that this gentleman, of four bun- 
dred pounds a-year, is to receive a magnili- 
cent sum of two pounds for each inquest, 
up to a certain number, beyoud which he is 
to receive no remuneration, so that the 
income from this source is sometimes con- 
temptible, and in nocase is adequate or suited 
to any other than “low and indigent hands,” 
The consequence is, that persons possessing 
the qualification cannot be found to fill the 
situation, and therefore an inducement is 
held out to those who will accept it to 
fabricate a fictitious one. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that the office of coroner 
should be so degraded as it is, and that 
inquests should be so badly conducted, or 
that this officer should be compelled to resort 
to all kind of contrivances to enable him to 
obtain remuneration for his services, We 
have heard strange accounts of subterfuges 
of this nature: of coroners *‘ going snacks,” 
as it is called, with medical witnesses, and 
surgeons establishing a kind of partnership 
with them to secure the fees. We ourselves 
know, that fictitious returns of inquests, 
which had never taken place, have been 
made, and the fees for them levied by pre- 
sentment off the county ; and what is still 
worse, that serious cases have been hushed 
up to screen parties who contrived to secure 
the coroner’s good offices. We do not mean 
to say, that these abuses are universal, or 
that these observations apply to coroners in 
general ; we only wish to show the conse- 
quences which have, in some cases, resulted 
from the present vicious system. 

While upon this subject, we may inform 
our readers, that the attention of Government 
has been lately called to it by the College of 
Surgeons, an the opinion of counsel taken 
on a point which concerns the profession. 
By the last grand jury bill coroners are au- 
thorised to grant an order on the county 
treasurer for a sum not exceeding three 
found. for remuneration for services and 
of time of medical witnesses ; but such 


order mast be confirmed at the presentment 
sessions. Insome cases the cess-payers at 
presentment sessions attempted to reduce the 
amount of the order, which it appears they 
cannot do, although, unfortunately, they can 
reject it altogether. The opinion of counsel 
is, that “ The presentment sessions have a 
right to reject or disapprove of any order 
made bya coroner for the remuneration of a 
medical gentleman summoned and examined 
as a witness on an inquest; and in case of 
such rejection and disapproval, the grand 
jury will not be authorised to make a pre- 
sentment for the amount. But the power of 

presentment sessions is simply that of 
approval or rejection, and they have no 
power to reduce or modify the amount of 
the order.” 


From all we have stated, it must, we 
think, be admitted that the period is a 
favourable one for making an effort to obtain 
an alteration in the views which affect this 
branch of medical jurisprudence, and we 
most earnestly recommend our readers to 
apply themselves to the subject, and consider 
how they can contribute toward a reform of 
the existing abuses by securing efficient 
advocacy of it in the House of Commons. 
The occasion affords a fair opportunity for 
the profession in this country to commence a 
systematic co-operation with the British 
Medical Association, the resolutions of 
which were, last week, in our advertising 
columns, or with any other association here 
or elsewhere, having for its object the im- 
provement of the condition of the members 
of the profession, and the security of their 
rights. Let every man who hopes for such 
improvement, and feels the necessity of it 
dismiss frem his mind the idea that anything 
effectual can be accomplished without 
exertion and sacrifice. 


On Diseases of the Bladder, By Wiitiam 
Covutson, Surgeon, Longman and Co., 
London, 1838, pp. 153. 

A.ruovcu this is a very unpretending book 

in appearance, it evidently contains some 

practical information on diseases of the 
bladder. The chief object which the author 
seems to have in view is to distinguish be- 
tween the inflammatory affections which 
attack the several coats of» the bladder, 
In fulfilling this view Mr. Coulson treats 
successively of acute and subacute inflam. 
mation of the mucous membrane; of acute 
and chronic inflammation of the muscular 
coat; of inflammation of the serous coat; of 
fungus hematodes; foreign bodies; and 
finally, of wounds and injuries of the blad- 
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bility and paralysis of the bladder. The 
following extracts will give an idea of the 
author’s style, and of the manner in which 
he has treated bis subject. Speaking of 
acute inflammation of the mucous coat, Mr, 
Coulson says :— 

“ The symptoms of this complaint are, fre- 
quent desire to void the urine, accom 

with shooting throbbing pains in the region of 
the bladder, extending towards the urethra, 
and these are increased by pressure on the 
part, or any motion of the body. There isa 
sense of heat, or burning, along the urethra, 
and a dull pain just above the pubes ; the 
desire to make water is urgent; and the 
pain which is felt in passing a few drops is 
often compared by the patient to the passing 
of melted lead. It subsides after the urine 
has ceased to flow, but returns as soon asa 
little urine accumulates in the bladder. 
The pain is not only felt along the whole 
course of the urethra, but is referred to the 
lower part of the abdomen, immediately 
above the pubes, and shoots into the peri- 
neum and down the thighs, The urine is 
generally acid, and varies in appearance, 
being sometimes of a lemon colour, at other 
times of a deep red ; and on examining it iv 
a transparent vessel, by the light, numerous 
shreds of lymph, or mucus, will be seen 
floating in it, At the commencement, the 
urine is not albuminous, but it usually 
becomes so in the progress of this, and indeed 
of the other inflammatory affections of the 
bladder, It is discharged in very small 
quantities, although the aggregate amount 
in twenty-four hours may equal the usual 
quantity. Sometimes there is sickness and 
uneasiness ia the loins, which usually indi- 
cate that the kidneys are affected. The 
pulse is quick and small ; the tongue white ; 
the patient is thirsty; the countenance is 
anxious; the skin is dry, and often affected 
with some scaly eruption; the limbs are 
painful, with uneasiness and anxiety, aug- 
mented by the absence of rest, and by the 
constant desire to make water. 

“ If the desire be not arrested in the early 
stage, ulceration of the mucous membrane 
occurs, and usually proceeds till the whole 
of the mucous membrane is destroyed. It 
is difficult to determine the existence of 
ulceration (except in cases where the feces 
are passed by the urethra), and perhaps it 
cannot be certainly known during the life- 
time of the patient; but there is always 
reason to suspect it when disease of that 
organ has been of long continuance, when 
the pain is increasing and extensive, and 
when pus is distinctly detected in the urine, 
The ulcerative process is attended with con- 
stant pain and irritation, keeping up the 
desire to void the urine, which is never 
suffered to accumulate; at the same time, 
increased difliculty and increased pain gene- 


der, There are, also, two chapters on irrita- 


rally attend the passing of it.”"—pp. 43—45. 
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‘ The inflammation of the inner membrane 
of the bladder extends itself either over the 
whole bladder, or else is limited to some 
particular part of it; most common! 
that part of it which adjoins the nec 
of the bladder is found in a state of inflam- 
mation. The inner membrane is sometimes 
covered with coagulable lymph; this adven- 
titious substance has been found projecting 
into the cavity of the bladder; and portions 
of it, during life, heve been occasionally 
separated,” —p, 52, 


Having described the pathology of this 
affection, and the different diseases with 
which it might be confounded, Mr. Coulson 
thus explains the treatment :— 


“ Blood should be taken at the commence- 
ment by the application of leeches to the 
hypogastric region, and they should be 
repeated so long as the severity of the pain 
continues, and the strength of the patient 
will allow. Commonly, however, the loss 
of much blood cannot be borne. The most 
valuable remedy at the early stage is mor- 
phium or opium (I prefer the former), given 
in sufficient doses to allay the pain about 
the bladder and along the urethra, as well 
as the frequent desire to pass the urine. 
These are the most distressing of the whole 
class of symptoms ; and if unmitigated, they 
soon wear out and exhaust the strength of 
the patient; but if oaly a few hours’ inter- 
mission be obtained in the day, some chance 
may exist for the recovery of the patient. 

“ In addition to the internal use of opium, 
or morphium, anodyne injections, or sup 
sitories, should be exhibited at bedtime, and 
great relief will be experienced from their 
use, Some app recommend the 
injection of oil and opium, and other reme- 
dies, into the bladder, by means of a gum 
clastic catheter; and in one of my patients 
this plan had been tried at the suggestion of 
an eminent ra. prior to the patient 
being placed under my care, but no benefit 
was derived from this treatment. In fact, 
the pain and irritation which are experienced 
from the introduction of any instrument 
along the urethra, are so severe, as to deter 
me from employing this plan ; and unless 
there be retention of urine, which is very 
rare in this form of disease, the use of the 
catheter, sounds, and bougies, should be par- 
ticularly avoided. 

“ It will be advantageous to employ coun- 
ter-irritation above the pubes; and the hip- 
bath at night will be found very serviceable. 

“In the treatment of these cases, how- 
ever, we find that no remedy, opium or 
morphium, perhaps, excepted, long retains 
any influence over this complaint, The 
practitiouer must be armed with a variety of 
agents, so as to be able to substitute one for 
anuther when it loses its effect. An infusion 
of diosma, in the proportion of an ounce to a 


pint of water, the decoction of wild carrot 
seeds and parsly breakstone, small doses of 
copaiba and essential oil of cubebs, infusion 
of hops and the alkalies, will, all in their 
turn, be found useful. 

“ Mercury is not of use in this form of 
inflammation, excepting at its commence- 
meat. 

“‘ The greatest attention should be paid to 
the diet of the patient. Animal food, wine, 
spirits, and acid drinks, should be inter- 

icted ; the diet should be light, consisting 
of bland, farinaceous food; and the drink, 
of water, toast and water, and linseed tea ; 
but not to such an extent as to increase, in 
any very considerable degree, the secretion 
of urine. The patient should also be kept 
as quiet as possible, and in rather a warm 
temperature.” 55—58. 

The above extracts will enable the reader 
to form an opinion of the merits of Mr. 
Coulson’s treatise. 


BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
EXETER HALL, 
Tuesday, February 12th, 1839. 
Dr. in the Chair. 
New members proposed and elected :— 
W. P. Bain, Esq., M D., Blackwall, 


F. G. Fowke, Esq., Dover-road, 
T. Hodges, Esq. 


Mr. John Rodney Ward, of Bridgewater, 
forwarded a guinea, with the request that 
he might be received a member of the Asso- 
ciation ; but no one offering to propose him, 
he could not be elected, and the proffered 
subscription was returned, 

A letter was read by the President, from 
Mr. Heyward, of Egham, complaining that 
the system of tender had again been resorted 
to, and that a stranger had been introduced 
into the Union. The President was requested 
to communicate with Mr. Heyward, and to 
elicit the particulars of the case to which 
that gentleman had directed the attention of 
the Council, 

A discussion took place upon a document 
entitled “‘ Propositions relative to the Edu- 
cation and Privileges of Graduates in Medi- 
cine, and Medical Practitioners, agreed on 
by the Medical and Surgical Assessors in 
the University, the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, and the Royal College of Surgeons, 
| Edinburgh.” In consequence of the exten- 
sive bearing of the subject, its consideration 
was deferred until the next meeting. 

Numerous subscriptions to the Meprcat 
Coroner's Funp were received ; 
and a great portion of the evening was em- 
sloped, in forwarding this business. The 


The Presipent considered that the election 
of a Medical Coroner in Middlesex would 
be a great triumph for the medical profes- 
sion. It was notorious that the medical 
profession was held in much less estima- 
tion than it deserved. The clergy had 
an ample endowment from the state— 
rioted in rich benefices—and sent their 
Exeters and their Londons to the Lords, to 
browbeat the Government and vindicate the 
— of their order. The Army and 

vy had their representatives—ready on 
all occasions to assert their utility and glory. 
The lawyers sent Chancellors and Judges to 
the Lords, and some sixty barristers to the 
the Commons; the consequence was that 
the Government was compelled to inandate 
all the public offices and commissions with 
briefless barristers, and on every occasion to 
set aside members of the medical profession, 
in every place where there was either emolu- 
ment or honour tobereaped. The inspectors 
of factories, who had to ascertain the effects 
of factory labour upon the poor children’s 
health, were not medical men. Only one of 
the inspectors of prisons was a medical man. 
The members of the medical profession were 
driven to compete for some hundred a year 
at prisons ; or to contend in the arena of the 
workhouses, or courts of guardians, for 
paltry salaries which would scarcely enable 
them to supply the suffering poor with 
remedics. prospect, he confessed, was 
gloomy—the d tion deep; but the 
members of the medical profession must look 
to their own right arms for salvation. They 
must display public spirit; look before them 
at ultimate consequences; and be ready to 
make present sacrifices for their attainment ; 
without this it was in vain to expect to see 
the medical profession elevated to its natural, 
useful and honourable position in Society. 
He considered that one of the first and most 
practical modes of forwarding the spirit of 
improvement which had begun to manifest 
itself, was the placing medical men in offices 
where they could be serviceable to the 
country—more serviceable than any other 
class or profession of men. The Corovership 
was one of those offices. He admitted that 
some knowledge of law was required in 
this office ; a little more perhaps than was 
possessed by some magistrates ; but what 
was that compared with the medical 
knowledge, the skill in the multifarious, 
difficult, complicated doctrines of medical 
jurisprudence, which were indispensable, if 
the Coroner wished to conduct the inquest 
into the causes of death satisfactorily? This 
was all certain. It would, ere long, be 
universally admitted. But at present it 
needed a powerful champion in Middlesex, 
and one who had a strong hold on the free- 
holders. He therefore congratulated the 


Council and the Association on the circum- 
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stance that Mr. Wakley had manfully come 
forward to assert their cause. He believed 
that Mr. Wakley would be successful; but 
he must call upon his brethren to use their 
utmost exertions,and to come forward in 
a determived manner if they meant to ensure 
and share the triumph. He would, how- 
ever, refer to his letter for further details, 

Mr. Davinson thought the profession was 
only powerless because no means had been 
taken to organise its resources. He believed 
that this subscription, and the energy dis- 
played at the present election, would be of 
great use in showing the isolated members 
of the medical profession that they were not 
such feeble or broken reeds as some would 
have them believe. It would show that they 
could forget petty and party jealousies, and 
that they were not the only class in the com- 
munity who could not generously and zealous- 
ly work together for a common purpose. He 
hoped and believed that the results of the 
subscription list—the sum total, he meant, 
at the bottom of it—would prove creditable 
to a liberal profession. If waited upon, he 
had no doubt that every physician, surgeon, 
and general practitioner in the kingdom,— 
forgetting party differences, and only recol- 
lecting the greatness of the cause, and its 
bearing on the general interest,—would con- 
tribute something to its success. Machia- 
yelli had maintained that men were the 
sinews of war, and this in opposition to the 
general opinion; but the great political 
writer of Florence would have admitted, 
with every man in England, that the sinews 
of an election, if they were not of gold, were 
at least moved, galvanised, by that astonish- 
ing metal. He called, therefore, for a strong 
battery—the plates he would not count— 
and had to express, in concluding, his full 
confidence in the exertions of his brethren. 
But what they did he begged they would do 
quickly. 

Mr. W. Farr said that the most respect- 
able members of the legal profession— 
Judges and independent barristers—had not 
hesitated to state, that no one, who had not 
received a medical education, could satis- 
factorily preside over the Coroner's Court, 
That opinion had been strongly expressed 
by the Association, It appeared to be gain- 
ing ground among the attorneys; for it was 
a singular circumstance that no attorney of 
great credit or standing in the County of 
Middlesex, had become a candidate for the 
office of Coroner ; and it was not to be con- 
ceived that several would not have been 
ready to offer themselves, if they had not 
instinctively felt that they were entirely un- 
qualified by education for the discharge of 
the duties of the Coroner's office. That deep, 
and he had no doubt conscientious, convic- 
tion, appeared to have been momentarily 
stified in Mr. Burchell, by his near affinity 
to the Under-Sheriff, and the prospect this 
gave him of success. as no medi- 
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cal candidate came forward, he might, natu- 
rally , have concluded that he should 
not make first, or the worst, of what he 
may have admitted was a bad, ineflicient 
class—Attorney Coroners. As soon as a 
medical candidate appeared, and Mr, Wak- 
ley, the champion of the medical cause, was 
announced, Mr, Burchell listened to his 
conscientious scruples—his relationship to 
the Under-sheriff appeared to him in a new 
light, and he disappeared. Mr, Adey, who 
had faded from the horizon before Mr, Bur- 
chell, then showed himself a second time— 
and advertised his “ small merits,”—but 
with what intentions, besides those of put- 
ting the medical candidate to expense, it 
was difficult to divine, It was not easy to 
say what this candidate’s views of his qua- 
lifications for the office might be, or what 
section of his profession, or what party he 
represented, as he was quite unknown, This, 
however, Mr. Adey perhaps considered an 
advantage, as he expressed a desire not to 
appeal to the electors’ prejudices. No at- 
tempt should be made to procure the retire- 
ment of the legal candidate—of Mr. Adey— 
who had taken such energetic measures to 
cover his cause and his profession with 
glory. He was glad Mr. Wakley had come 
orward, but confessed that he scarcely ex- 

ected at first that that gentleman would 

ave become a candidate. A medical man 
called on him (Mr. F.) and expressed a dis- 
position to contest the office with Mr, Bur- 
chell if Mr. Wakley would not ; to which 
he did not hesitate to answer that it could 
scarcely be expected Mr. Wakley, with his 
present engagements, would undertake the 
onerous duties of the office for the remune- 
ration attached to it, or the honour of the 
appointment. The gross receipts of the office 
were said to be 1100/, a year: and there 
were two inquests a day, on an average, in 
different parts of the county. Four horses 
were required, and attendants had to be 
paid. A clerk was indispensable. So that 
the remuneration was reduced to an incon- 
siderable sum when these necessary deduc- 
tions were made. He was gratified to learn 
that Mr. Wakley did not look at the matter 
in merely a pecuniary light; for it would 
be admitted by all parties that, in the bands 
of any other candidate, the medical cause 
would have had but a poor chance of success, 
opposed to the brother of the Under-Sheriff 
and the attorneys of Middlesex. What was 
the state of things? Here was the Coroner- 
ship of Middlesex declared vacant, which 
Mr. Wakley had before contested—an office 
which he was the first to assert could only 
be filled efliciently by medical men,—and no 
medical candidate came forward that was 
likely to ensure a majority of the freeholders’ 
suffrages,—the place and the principle were 
about to be sacrificed, and another attorney 
coroner was about to hoist his victorious 


flag over our fallen profession in Middlesex, 


and, in fact, in every other county. He was 
not going to pronounce a panegyric upon 
Mr. Wakley, even for electioneering pur- 
poses, but it must be said, and no one could 
contradict it, that Mr. Wakley had always 
devoted himself to the true interests of the 
medical profession, with undeviating fidelity, 
with singleness of purpose, through evil and 
through good report. He had, perhaps, 
fallen into error in some matters of detail ; 
his ardour and the contemplation of abuses 
had, perhaps, led him sometimes to express 
himself strongly, but no one ever saw him 
shrink from the support of truth, or flinch an 
instant from the high office he bad under- 
taken. Turn over the pages of Tue Lancer, 
and no instance of tergiversation would be 
discovered; no savour of corruption; no 
sleeping and no slumbering where the sub- 
stantial interests of the great body of the 
profession were concerned. In this straight- 
forward career how many sacrifices must 
have been made those acquainted with the 
history of the press best knew, This con- 
duct—like honesty of every kind—was its 
own reward, Tue Lancer, in carrying medi- 
cal information into every he of the king- 
dom, had done incalculab' had 
very naturally obtained a more extensive 
circulation than any other medical journal 
in Europe. If Mr. Wakley had always as- 
serted the rights of the profession in Tue 
Lancer, he had not deserted their interests 
in the House of Commons. The Medical 
Witnesses’ Act was one proof of it: the late 
inquiry before the Poor-Law Committee was 
another. The Association had stated, and 
they knew it to be true, that but for Mr. 
Wakley the evidence would probably never 
have been given, or have been given very 
imperfectly and unsatisfactorily, With 
these proofs of Mr. Wakley’s unabated de- 
yotion to the principles which he had al- 
ways advocated, it was not surprising that 
he should overlook the labour, the risk, and 
the great pecuniary sacrifices which the con- 
test involved, to assert the important prin- 
ciple that men who have received a medical 
education are alone qualified to fill the office. 
No doubt, however, could be entertained 
that Mr. Wakley would be returned free of 
expense, if the friends of the cause would 
exert themselves in the slightest degree. It 
was rumoured that the contest woultl cost 
3000/, Why, ifa fifth part of the profession 
subscribed one guinea each the sam would 
be raised. If the medical witnesses would 
subscribe half the guineas they had earned 
and received, since the passing of the bill, 
the sum would be exceeded. It would be 
very strange if, on an emergency, the medi- 
cal profession could not raise a rent, equal 
to the annual rent raised by the poor pea- 
santry of Ireland for a purely political pur- 
pose. He had said he was not surprised 
that Mr. Wakley became a candidate ; he 
should be surprised aud ashamed if, in this 
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case, Mr. Wakiey had a farthing to pay, in 
addition to the 5000/, sunk in the election 
of 1830. . 

Mr, Hoorer, Mr. Crisp, Mr. Evans, and 
other gentlemen made several observations, 
which we are unable to give, as our report 
has already extended to a considerable 
length. 

_ meeting was adjourned to Tuesday 
nex 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, February 9, 1839. 


Mr. Hare Txomson, President. 


MONSTROUS BIRTH.—DOES THE MIND OF THE 
MOTHER INFLUENCE THE PORMATION OF 
HER OFFSPRING ?—REMARKABLE BIRTHS.— 
SINGULAR MALFORMATIONS, 


Mr. E. Canton exhibited a monster to the 
Society, and related the following particulars. 
The woman who was delivered of this /usus 
nature was thirty-three years of age, and 
the mother of seven well-formed children. 
She was taken in labour of her eighth child 
en the 27th of November last, and was 
attended by Mr. Skegg, of Trafalgar-square. 
The labour was not tedious, and she was 
soon delivered of a well-formed female 
child, It was found after this delivery that 
the womb was still occupied by something, 
and after a time this proved to be the 
monster exhibited, and which was brought 
through the external parts with some difli- 
culty, On examination, it was found that 
the infant and monster had been contained 
in the same membranes, there being two 
placenta united at their edges ; the umbili- 
cal chord of the monster being unusually 
short and small. The woman has done well, 
and does not remember having had any fright 
during her pregnancy, The weight of the 
malformed growth was four pounds two 
ounces, The circumference of the largest 
part was sixteen inches, and the length from 
the vertex to the toes, sixteen and a half 
inches. The monster appeared to the nar- 
rator to come under the second class of mal- 
formations described by Dr, Denman, de- 
pending on deficiency or want of parts. 
The appearance it presented before dissection 
was exactly that of a hand of pork. The 
head and body weve incorporated, and on 
the former were observed alittle hair on the 
vertex, two small pendulous pieces of flesh 
in the situation of the ears, to which they 
bore a slight resemblance, but no auditory 
meatus was present; the nose was wanting ; 
in about its natural position was a mouth, or 
rather an aperture answering to such; it 
was very small, and had two distorted lips ; 
there were no arms, but on the right side of 
the body was a smal! funnel-shaped process 
of flesh, about half an inch in cor 


responding to the right u extremity ; 
the fanis was in its proper place; no exter- 
nal parts of generation existed; the body 
terminated in a left leg, which was, com- 
paratively speaking, well-formed ; the foot 
had but three toes. Immediately |beneath 
the skin the cellular tissue was distended 
in all directions by a large quantity of 
limpid fluid, The head, which now bears 
some slight resemblance to a cat’s in general 
configuration, has an occipital, parietal, and 
frontal bones, from which stand out numerous 
spicule. There are no orbits or nasal 
cavities. The lower-jaw, rudely formed, is 
anchylosed to the skull, and contains a few 
sockets, and fewer teeth. In the situation 
of the mouth is an opening through which a 
bougie might be passed into a short canal 
which terminates in the neck, in a cul de 
sac ; the anterior paries of this pouch being 
formed by the tongue, whose base is con- 
nected with an os hyoides, there being to 
the latter a right omo-hyoid muscle at- 
tached. On either side is a clavicle, one 
tolerably well formed, the other but a rough 
specimen ; the clavicles occupy their proper 
place. The scapule are small and sur- 
rounded by lar bundl The sterno- 
mastoid muscles are well developed, having 
theirordinary origin and insertion ; the right 
pectoralis major is very perfect, and has its 
insertion into the part answering to the right 
arm; some abdominal muscles existed ; the 
vascular portion of the funis consists of an 
artery and a vein; the latter passes upwards 
behind the sternum, first giving off a small 
branch to the mesentery, it then bifurcates 
and branches go off in the direction of the 
carotid yinferior maxillary, the subclavian, oc- 
cipital, interna! carotid, and axillary arteries ; 
from the lower part of the vein a branch 
passes in front of the intestines to the thigh ; 
the umbilical artery is uninjected, and not 
traced ; behind the sternum is a membranous 
pouch, about the size of a chesnut, which 
has no ingress to it; several coils of intes- 
tines pass off from this, and the bowel ter- 
minates in a cul de sac; the left kidney 
occupies its usual situation; two nerves 
issue from the base of the brain, and converg- 
ing, descend to the large pouch alluded to ; 
these, it was presumed, would answer to 
the pneumogastric nerves, and were the 
only ones he had met with in the dissec- 
tion; the placentz were adherent. 

Dr. Jounson thonght the case just related 
was a fair example against the theory of 
mental impressions made upon the mother 
producing deformity in her offspring. Here 
were two foetuses, one monstrous, the other 
naturally formed, and there had been no 
fright or mental impression experienced by 
the mother. He trusted that when Mr. 
Bree read the account of this case he would 
be satisfied that, in some instances, deformity 
did not depend upon oe notwithstanding 
his case related in Tus Lancer, 
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Mr. Winstow believed that the mental 
impressions experienced the mother 
might affect her offspring. Many authentic 
cases were recorded in which this had been 
proved. He saw no physiological reason 
why it should not be so. Pinel had said 
that during the year of the revolution in 
France there was more insanity, more idiots, 
and malformed children boro, than there 
were in many previous years. Rush had 
made the same remark regarding the effects 
of the American revolution. Abortion was 
well kuown to be frequently produced by 
mental excitement. 

Mr. Syow said, that in reptiles and birds 
malformation occurred, when the offspring 
sprang from the ova which had ceased to be 
connected with the mother. Malformations 
in the human being might occur from fright, 
tut it was not a necessary cause. 

Dr. A. Tuomson said, that if effects on 
the nervous system of the mother did affect 
the foetus, monsters would be looked for 
more frequently in hysterical women than in 
others. But during the revolutions of France 
and America, according to Pinel and Rush, 
all the hysterical women were cured of their 
disorders. If impressions on the mind of 
the parent did exercise any influence on the 
offspring, he thought it must be as Darwin 
had fancied, during the moments of concep- 
tion. That fanciful writer had considered 
that a woman might havea beautiful or ngly 
child at pleasure, by fixing her mind on a 
lovely or a disagreeable object during coi- 
tion. It was certainly difficult to account 
for family likenesses ; and it was curious 
that in cases where women were strongly 
attached to individuals, with whom they had 
never had connection, their children by other 
men bore strong resemblance to those they 
were attached to. 

Mr. Buswect considered that in Mr, Can- 
tou’s case, the heart of the healthy foetus 
carried on the circulation through the mon- 
ster. Wherever a creature was bora in whom 
the heart was wanting, there was another 
child always in the womb. He had found 
in cases of twins that the placentz were so 
connected as to allow of circulation ef 
the two children being combined, cross 
branches of “vessels going from one placenta 
to the other? In the case under discussion 
the two placenta were adherent. 

Dr. Witks considered that the fact allud- 
ed to by Dr. Thomson, of children resembling 
persons for whom the mothers had an illicit 
attachment, although there had been no ab- 
solute connection, favoured the doctrine of 
the mother influencing her offspring. We 
found cases in the lower animals, which 
tended also to confirm this idea. He knew 
an instance in which a cat was frightened 
by a parrot, and one of her kittens had a 
head precisely like that bird, with a defi- 


museums, He we had no right to 
say things were impossible because we 
could not explain them. We knew so little 
of the mysterious operations of Nature, or 
the effect of mind upon matter, that he 
thought, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, we should receive with respect all 
facts bearing upon the question. We could 
not account for the circumstance of one 
child resembling one parent in preference to 
the other, unless there was more excitement 
in the one than the other during connection. 
Dr. Cuowne could easily understand why 
a woman should have offspring resembling a 
man for whom she had an illicit attachment, 
provided she had been connected with him, 
and that connection was not fruitful, the 
child, in fact, belonging to another indivi- 
dual, A fact had occurred regarding the 
reproductive function in the lower animals, 
which would serve to explain this. A mare 
was covered by a quaga; the result was a 
foal, half horse, half quaga. The same mare 
was covered on two or three occasions after- 
wards by horses, but did not in any way 
come in contact with the quaga, yet the off- 
spring, on both occasions, more or less re- 
sembled the latter animal. So it was known 
that a domesticated sow who had only once 
been covered by a wild boar, had, on all 
subsequent pregnancies, offspring more or 
less resembling the wild animal, although 
no kind of connection had taken place. If 
bitches of any particular breed ever got 
crossed by dogs of a different race, the 
fancier never afterwards trusted to the pup- 
pies of that bitch, although her subsequent 
connections might be with proper dogs. 
Regarding malformations resulting from 
mental impressions made upon the mother, 
he had paid attention to the subject for 
many years, and he could confidently assert, 
that in no instance had he been able to esta- 
blish even a solitary case in point. Regard- 
ing the case related by Mr. Bree, he(Dr. C.) 
certainly could not see the resemblance be- 
tween the offspring and the object producing 
the fright, which that gentleman seemed to 
consider was present. He thought the very 
confidence with which such cases were re- 
lated tended to disprove the theory which 
was attempted to be upheld. He doubted 
the fact stated by Mr. Bushell that the 
heart of one foetus carried on the circula- 
tion of the other, for although the placenta 
might appear to be connected by vessels, he 
thought in this case it was not so, the adhe- 
sion not extending beyond the membranes. 
Dr. Burcess said that Dr. Macartoey 
used to relate one or two cases in favour of 
the doctrine of impression on the mother’s 
mind having an influence on the offspring. 
In one case a spaniel bitch took a great 
liking to a large black terrier, but was not 
connected with him. She had puppies by 
a dog of her own breed, but they al! resem- 


ciency of the lower jaw. This specimen 
was still preserved in one of the 


bled exactly the great black terrier. In an- 


man, and al: she had no connection 
with him, her c eis half black and 


Mr. Verra.t thought that as frights pro- 
duced abortion of the contents of the uterus, 
it was reasonable to expect that the same 
cause might also induce other effects on the 
foetus. Because some cases were related in 
which monsters were born and no fright had 
been experienced, that was no argument 
against its influence in other cases. 

. Appison would offer no opinion on 
the subject ; but he thought that as we were 
ignorant of ‘the effects of mental i impression 
upon the physical frame, he thought we 
should receive all facts connected with the 
subject, and not attempt to pat it down by 
ridicule. We had laughed at many things 
which we eventually had acknowledged to 
betrae, He could not comprehend how the 
foetus could be affected by mental impres- 
sions made on the mother, yet he would 
admit facts which bore upon the point, He 
had seen the case of the malformed kitten 
alluded to by Dr. Wilks; the likeness toa 

was complete. He had, however, 
nown more remarkable instances tban that. 
He recollected well the case of a poor, but 
respectable woman, who was frightened, in 
the earlier months of pregnancy, by aman with 
a scrag hand; she believed that her offspring 
would have the same deformity, and this 
really did occur. There was at present in 
the museum at Guy’sa foetus exactly resem- 
bling aclown in full-dress, and in this case the 
mother had been much impressed with seeing 
a clown upon the stage, aod fancied that her 
offspring would resemble him. He had no 
doubt that the mind of the mother affected the 
foetus in utero, but as to how far this effect 
might extend he would offer no opinion. 
Foetuses were well known to be liable to 
almost all the diseases which affected inde- 
pendent beings. 

Dr. Taomson should call the cases last 
related two singular coincidences, and 
doubted much if the resemblance to the clown 
in one of the instances, would strike others 
so forcibly as it had done Dr. Addison- 
Hundreds of children were born with scrag 
hands when their mothers had not been 
frightened. He considered we had no well- 
authenticated facts in support of the opinion 
of the mother influencing the formation of 
her offspring. 

Dr. Fiecp thought the father had as much 
influence as the mother in the peculiar 
formation of the offspring, but he did not 
remember any facts in point except that of 
Tristam Shandy. 
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MEDICAL WITNESSES AT INQUESTS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sirn:—If you deem the followiag worthy 
of a place in Tue Lancer, you will probably 
publish it. It is copied from the “ Carlisle 
Journal” of January Sth, 1839, under the 
head of ‘‘ County Accounts—Coroners.” 

“In presenting the accounts of Mr. Car- 
rick, the Coroner, for the last quarter, Mr. 
Wybergh remarked that he found many 
cases in which payments had been made to 
medical witnesses, where the cause of death 
was so apparent that he did not see any ne- 
cessity for such an expense to have been in- 
curred, Mr. W. then instanced several cases 
in which he thought that medical evidence 
might have been dispensed with. 

“Mr. Carrick, after explaining the cir- 
cumstances, and showing the necessity for 
such evidence, in each instance, added that 
he bad experienced much difficulty on the 
point, and would be very glad if the Bench 
would lay down some rules for his guidance. 
Mr. C, observed that in many instances the 
medical man was in attendance on his arrival, 
and when the jury expressed a wish to have 
that evidence taken, he did not see that he 
could with propriety refuse to take the depo- 
sition or withhold the fee ; that he had not, in 
any case, acted as the 
magistrates would see, by the reports in the 
London papers, that ical evidence was 
called in in almost every instance, although 
the cause of death was proved beyond a 
possibility of doubt by other testimony, 

“ Several magistrates made some sugges- 
tions, which were by others held to be im- 
practicable, and, ultimately, Mr. Carrick 
was desired to exercise his own discretion 
in all cases, but recommended to dispense 
with the assistance of the medical profession 
whenever he considered their evidence unne- 
cessary.” 

The magistrate displays more acuteness of 
vision than intellect in the business before 
us. He seems to be as totally ignorant of 
the science of medical jurisprudence as he 
was of magisterial justice when he commit- 
ted the pauper toa lunatic asylum. He sets 
but little value on medical evidence, al- 
though it is frequently the only means of 
eliciting the true cause of death in numerous 
instances ; nay, more, cause of death 
would frequently be overlooked, were it not 
for the scientific and searching investiga- 
tions of medical men. Mr. Carrick, poor 
man, reflects but little on the degradation 
with which he is about to encumber our pro- 
fession, when he condescends to solicit a 
bench of magistrates to lay down rules for 
his guidance as judge of a Coroner's Court. 
He also intimates that he does not act with- 
out a “precedent” in such cases, as the 
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the London papers, that medical evidence 
was called in in almost every instance,” &c. 
Would the worthy Coroner but read the 
London medical rnals as well as the 
newspapers, the former would disclose to 
him facts sufficient to subvert this assertion. 
Were the magistrates at full liberty to regu- 
late the administration of justice in the 
Coroner’s Court, it is evident that medical 
witnesses would never be called in at all. 
This is just what they want. However, 
there is one thing self-evident, namely, that 
a tribunal of Cumberland magistrates is per- 
fectly incapable of regulating the duties of 
a Coroner, since we learn, by public confes- 
sion, that several of these civil dignitaries 
made suggestions, which others of their 
clan “held impracticable, and, ultimately, 
Mr. Carrick was requested to exercise his 
own discretion in all cases,” &c. Where is 
the degradation of our profession to end, I 
would ask? Will it ever have a terminus? 
Is it not a prime dilemma we have got into 
now, that our medical opinions are never to 
be sought in evidence in a Coroner’s Court, 
in this county, bat at the discretion of the 
Coroner? Although we know that this 
fanctionary is frequently perfectly ignorant 
of knowledge the most useful to a Coroner 
—medical jurisprudence—yet a bench of 
Cumberland magistrates would have us to 
submit our professional privileges to the 
exercise and discretionary power of such a 
man as this, In conclusion, I wish to ob- 
serve, that so) long as the office of Coroner 
continues to be filled by members of the legal 
profession, no reform in it, calculated to 
benefit medical men, will ever take place. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


E. WILKINson, 
Aspatria, Cumberland, 
February, 1839. 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS, 
LETTER FROM MR, HUTCHINSON, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir:—At the present crisis, that of esta- 
blishing the important principle of the 
saperiority of a medicaliy-educated Corouer, 
above every other attribute appertaining to 
the duties ef the office, I can readily 
conceive you might be induced to admit 
within the pages of your Journal the com- 
munication of your correspondent of Satar- 
day last, signed “ An Elector of Middlesex ;” 
however, as that communication has been 
given publicity to, I trust your sense of 
justice will afford to am old sabscriber to 
your Journal an opportunity of reply. 

That the writer of the article in question 
is a member of the medical profession I 
doubt not, from the style and terms in which 
his language is couched; and he certainly 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS.=THE ELECTION FUND. 


exhibits a good share of self-complacency 
and boldness of inference in setting down 
this case as one of fatal pneumonia, with 
coexistent hysteria, his opinion being drawn 
from the meagre evidence of an incor- 
rect newspaper report, when a full medical 
detail might have been had (vide Lancer, 
Dec. 8. 1838, given by your own reporter 
from the London Medical Society); and 
asserts his absurd opinion, too, in contra- 
distinction to the testimony of two medical 
practitioners who saw and attended the 
patient, and the concurring opinion of the 
Coroner and jary impanelled on the inquest, 
who came to the unanimous conclasion that 
the case was one of hydrophobia. 

If the “ Elector of Middlesex ” will take 
the trouble to peruse attentively the report 
published in the Number of Tue Lancer 
above referred to, I think it might act as an 
antidote to his incredulity, and serve to 
show the propriety of the verdict given by 
the jary, upon whom fell the duty of investi- 
gating the cause of the poor woman’s death. 

The covert and malicious design to under- 
mine the reputation of a brother practitioner 
by the dastardly subterfuge of an anonymous 
communication, and by distorting the facts 
and circumstances of the case, must be too 
palpable to need comment from me, farther 
than I must enter my protest against such an 
unfair and uncharitable mode of procedure 
to any member of a liberal and enlightened 
profession. 

In conclusion, allow me to observe, if your 
correspondent requires farther proof for the 
correction of his incredulity than that given 
in the Number of Tue Lancet already men- 
tioned, in the formation of an opinion as to 
the nosological position of the disease pre- 
sented in this distressing case, and to enable 
him to draw some 


difference of the other features of this case 
from those of the protzan affection, hysteria, 
I shall feel happy at any future period to 
afford him, upon a proper and gentlemanly 
application, all the aid in my power in 
furtherance of so desirable an object. I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Francis Hurcninson, 
Farringdon-street, Feb. 12, 1839. 


MEDICAL CORONER’S ELECTION 
FUND. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir:—I beg to inform you that I have 
forwarded ten guineas to the bank of Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., im furtherance of Mr. 
Wakley’s election for Coroner; and that 1 
am empowered to add five guineas on the 
part of the stadents at Sydenham College. 
I send you this information thinking that 
you may publish a list of subseribers in the 
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next Number of Tur Lancer. I mnst add 

that no pupil was allowéd to give more than 

one shilling. I am, Sir, your obedient 

servan Marsnatt Hat, 
14, -square, Feb, 6, 18389. 


ELECTION OF CORONER FOR 
MIDDLESEX. 


On Thursday morning last, at nine o’clock, 
commenced the proceedings for the election 
of Coroner for the county of Middlesex, An 
immense assemblage of persons was collected 
on Clerkenwell-green to support the cause 
of the medical candidate, for amongst thou- 
sands there assembled we could not per- 
ceive more than one supporter of Mr. Wak- 
ley’s opponent, There was not a single phn- 
card bearing the name of Adey on the open 
space of Clerkenwell-green, and we could 
distinguish only asolitary individual amongst 
the crowd who occasionally raised a feeble 
cry in praise of the Attorney Candidate. 

The nomination of Mr. Waxk.tey was 
moved by Sir Joun Scorr Littir, and 
seconded by Mr. Tayiorn; that of Mr. 
Apey was moved by Mr. Ouiver, and 
seconded by Mr. Gupe. Each gentleman 
made a very brief discourse, which our 
position on the hustings prevented us from 
hearing. The discourse of Mr. Adey’s 
seconder was suddenly cut short in rather 
an untoward manner. In the midst of an 
oratorical flourish Mr. Gude permitted him- 
self to accuse Mr. Wakley of being a sup- 
porter of the Poor-Law Amendment Act, 
This barefaced and impudent falsehood was 
received with a shout of unmixed indigna- 
tion by the assembled multitude, while Mr. 
Adey’s friends were so ashamed of the inca- 
pacity of their orator that they withdrew 
him instanter from the front of the hustings. 
They should never have permitted, in our 
opinion, the exhibition of such a personage, 
who bears a much stronger resemblance to 
a reduced bum-bailiff than to anything else 
that we know of, 

After the nomination of the candidates the 
Sheriff demanded a show of hands; the 
assembled electors were unanimous in the 
expression of their determination to support 
Mr, Wakley ; while, on the side of Mr. Adey, 
we could only distinguish the greasy castor 
of Mr. Gade, which he moved in the air for 
a few seconds on the end of an old stick, a 
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fit emblem and auspicious omen of the des- 
perate cause which he feigned to espouse. 
Mr. Wak ey now came forward and ad- 
dressed the electors, whereon Mr. Adey, his 
proposer and seconder, made a precipitate 
retreat from the front of the hustings. Mr. 
Wakley, however, called upon them to stand 
forward like men, and on this call being 
reiterated by the electors, Mr, Adey and his 
two friends again advanced, though evidently 
with fear and trembling. Conscience, it is 
said, makes cowards of us all. 

Our very limited space will permit us 
to give only a feeble outline of Mr, Wakley’s 
speech to the electors. 

Mr. Waxtey commenced by ridiculing, 
in a happy strain, the pretensions of Mr. 
Adey to fill the important office of Coroner, 
and his folly in supposing that an election 
for the county of Middlesex could be carried 
by the emission of advertisements from 
Stone-buildings, Lincoln’s-inn, Mr. W. 
then demonstrated, by the result of his can- 
vass in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, that even the 
professional brethren of Mr. Adey were not 
in his favour, and showed that the latter 
gentleman must be possessed of no small 
share of assurance to solicit the suffrages of 
the electors of Middlesex, since his whole 
occupation consisted in endeavours to de- 
prive the electors of their votes by striking 
their names off the registry. Having in- 
flicted a well-merited castigation on Mr. 
Gade, Mr. Wakley proceeded to illustrate 
the necessity of a Coroner possessing a large 
amount of medical knowledge, and to show 
that the legal knowledge which was required 
might be obtained in a comparatively short 
space of time, especially by one who had 
more than once been his own successful 
advocate in a court of law, and beaten Mr. 
Adey’s masters on their own ground, and 
with their own weapons, Mr. Wakley then 
demonstrated by several appropriate exam- 
ples the absolute necessity which exists for 
the presiding officer of the Coroner’s Court 
being able to explain the medical evidence 
which may be tendered on various points of 
medical jurisprudence ; and concluded by 
calling on the freeholders of the county to 
uphold their best and dearest interests, by 
the efficient and early support of the Medical 
Candidate. 

Mr. Apsy then addressed to the opposing 
multitude a few words, which we were 
unable to hear. 
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SPINAL AFFECTIONS, 
NOTE PROM MR, CRISP, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 

Sir :—Allow me to correct some errors in 
your report of the proceedings of the London 
Medical Society in the last Number of your 
Journal. I did not say that spinal affections 
were “shamefully neglected,” but that I 
thoaght they were an sufficiently attended 
to. The case is also incorrectly stated. 
The lady alluded to was first attacked with 
violent pain about the lower dorsal vertebra, 
which lasted only a short period and was 
followed by tenderness on pressure ; she had 
no paia or loss of sensation in the lower 
extremities, but complained of uneasiness 
about the spinal column, with inability to 
assame the erect position after being in the 
recumbent posture for some time, 

I would not have troubled you with this 
communication had not the word “ shame- 
fully” been used, which appears to imply a 
general censure upon the members of the 
profession. I am,Sir, your obedient servant, 


E, Crisp. 
Walworth, Feb. 11, 1809, 


NOTE FROM MR. DENHAM. 

To the Editor. —Sir:—My letter which 
appeared in Tue Lancer the week before 
last has had some effect in the proper 
quarter; for yesterday I received an anony- 
mons epistle, bearing the Birmingham post- 
mark, but which I have no doubt was 
written in London, but of course not by either 
brother or brother-in-law of the person to 
whom my letter referred, abusing me for 
having sent that communication to you. It 
is no small pleasure to me to find that the 
public exposure of the fraud has told so 
well. I shall not obey the advice proffered 
me, to leave the matter alone. The same 
post which conveys this letter to you will 
also convey a memorial to Lord John 
Russell, on the utter uselessness of our 
present chartered medical bodies to protect 
the public and the legal practitioner from 
the inroads of ignorant and unlicensed prac- 
titiovers, and a communication to the Society 
of Apothecaries respecting the imposition 
which bas been practised on them, I am, 
Sir, yours respectfally, 

Wm. Hempson Dennam, 

Wickham-market, Feb. 10, 1839. 

Frenen Eotrion or Hunter’s Works.— 
(From a Correspondent ),—We have the satis- 
faction of knowing, by a printed prospectus, 
that the national work of D Mr. Palmer, com- 
prising the life and writings of John Hunter, 
is about to be translated into French, and 
published at Paris. We also understand 
that the original work is being reprinted in 
America, All this is but a just tribute to 
the genius of our countryman, 


M. FLOURENS AND DR. MARSHALL 
HALL. 


We have seen a letter from M. Flourens 
addressed to Dr, Marshall Hall, from 
which we extract the following paragraph :— 

* Jai lu et relu votre Mémoire.” * * * 
“Votre beau systéme des nerfs excitateurs, 
incidens et réfléchis, vous appartient bien, 
et comme grand fait, spécial et détermicé, 
et comme vue d'un grand et nouvel ensemble 
de phénoménes.”* 

We imagine that M. Flourens’ own testi- 
mony will not be disputed in the question of 
priority recently agitated in this Journal, 
and that it is scarcely of less weight as to 
that of the real value and importance of Dr. 
Hall's discoveries. 


* Ihave read, and read again, your me- 
moir, Your beautiful system of incident 
and reflex excitor nerves, is your own, both 
asa great fact discovered, and as a novel 
view of important phenomena, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue first letter of Medicus Audax was not 
received by us; had it come to hand, it 
would certainly have been noticed amongst 
the correspondence. We have made attempts 
to obtain the information alluded to, but 
without success. Our correspondent will 
readily conceive the difficulties which have 
been thrown in the way by parties whom we 
have so often exposed and chastised. 

O.P.Q. The prohibition is founded, not 
on the Act, but on a regulation of the Com- 
pany. The amount of a bill might be re- 
covered under the circumstances mentioned. 

The eulogium which the Guardians re- 
ceived at the St. Thomas’s Union Dinner, for 
their “‘ kind and considerate” conduct to 
the medical officers, was not very well de- 
served. The “handsome testimony” of a 
paltry toast ill assorts with the fact stated 
in the eulogium, that the services of the 
medical officers are “almost gratuitous.” 
Mr. Collyns candidly informed the company 
that the Guardians “ knew that the medical 
officers were very inadequately paid,” aud 
that claims were made upon the “ charity 
and philanthropy” of those officers in the 
arrangements made by the Guardians to 
secure medical attendance on the sick-poor. 
To this unwise and unjust system we 
have ever been , and cannot give 
publicity to after-dinner proceedings which 
indicate a licking of the feet of the “ inade- 
quately” paying oppressors of our profes- 

The | latter of Heyward eek. 

he letter of Mr, next w 

Errata.—In Mr, Ancell’s paper on 
Digestion, page 720, col. 2, line 32, for “J. 
Candrieu” read Flandrio; ’page 721, line 7 
from bottom, for “seem also for nutrition,” 
read serve; page from bottom, 
col, 2, read worth: 


